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ABSTRACT 



BEHAVIOR CORRELATES OF RORSCHACH RESPONSE ' 
IN SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN 

Frances G. Martin 

Dr. Paul A» McDermott, Dissertation Chairman 

S tatement of Problem 

The need to assess personality functioning for children 
being considered for special education placement is as 
controversial as the means for doing so# School psychologists 
appear to rely on an array of instruments ill suited for this 
task. While phenoraenologically based behavior observations 
present a viable alternative, they can be limited in their 
scope, inaccurate to the degree that judgments are required and 
bound to the specifics of both context and observer. Little is 
presently understood of the relationship between behavior 
profiles expressed in the classroom and personality variables 
expressed as responses to the Rorschach inkblots. 
Procedures and Methods 

Teachers in a private special education facility completed 
Bristol Social Adjustment Guides (BSAGs), an observation scale 
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for identifying maladaptive classroom behaviors, for 157 
student volunteers* Rorschachs were administered to the same 
group of students* Data from each test were reduced via factor 
analyses, and factor structures were chosen which demonstrated 
both statistical consistency and psychological integrity* 
Standardized factor scores were subjected to a series of 
canonical correlations to determine degree ;^f coiiiir:on variance* 
Zero-order correlations were computed among relevant BSAG, 
Rorschach, and background variables* Finally, a series of 
multiple-discriminant analyses were conducted comparing hit- 
rates for correctly classifying students by special education 
category and psychiatric diagnosis* 
Results 

No significant canonical correlations were found between 
Rorschach and BSAG factors* However, both sets of factors 
extracted appeared unique for this sample* Inclusion and 
exclusion of certain Rorschach variables were consistent with 
current research* Discriminant analyses revealed that the BSAG 
and Rorschach had comparable hit rates (53%) in correctly 
classifying students by special education category* While 
Rorschach contents and determinants were most accurate when 
categorizing students in terms of psychiatric diagnosis, 
potential use of Rorschach and observation data in the 
derivation of all of these categories could have confounded 
findings* 
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Conclusions 

Results of this study supported the notion that the 
frequency distributions of sample specific factor scores for 
instruments such as the BSAG and Rorschach can be appreciably 
different from norms posited. The utility of a factorial 
approach to Rorschach interpretation was explored, and the need 
to solidify methods of classifying children articulated. 
Alternative methods for identifying and examining relationships 
between Rorschach data and observable behaviors were offered. 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction 



Personality assessment in our schools is a subject of 
great controversy • School psychologists agree that the 
evaluation of a child *s needs for special education services 
must involve more than presentation of an IQ score. In order 
to develop "appropriate and individualized educational 
prescriptions, specific classroom behaviors must be described 
and compared with a baseline of acceptability. In addition, 
broader aspects of personality style need to be clearly defined 
and understood in terms of their impact on school performance. 
Effective means for achieving these goals appear to be lacking 
at the present time. 

Personality can be understood as those behavioral and 
emotional tendencies characterizing an individual. It is 
reflected in one^s attitudes, one^s approach to new, different 
or familiar situations, one^s manner of relating to others, and 
one^s response to a variety of stimuli. It includes habits, 
moods, likes, dislikes, motivators, and how a person learns. 
Evaluating personality can be as complex and elusive as 
defining it can be. 

Compounding the matter is the question of whether 
personality is best assessed through projective 
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instrumentation, or a more phenomenological and descriptive 
approach. Not only are projective methods criticized as being 
too inferential in nature, based on hypothetical constructs 
lacking behavioral concomitants, but school psychologists 
appear to rely upon an array of instruments, neither designed 
nor well validated for meaningfully describing personality at 
all. High on the list of several surveys of techniques used in 
schools to understand broader personality function among 
children, for example, is the Bender-Gestalt, a test of 
perception, without validation for assessing emotional function 
(Elkund, 1980, Note 1; Johnson and Cini, 1983, Note 2; Koppitz, 
1975; Vukovich, 1983). 

Behavior assessment, on the other hand, better meets the 
requirements of describing specific response patterns 
characteristic of dysfunctional classroom behavior (Ciminero, 
1977). Personality here is understood as it is reflected in 
those patterns of behavior considered unacceptable. However, 
many behavior rating scales also require inference by the 
observer: does this behavior occur frequently, infrequently, 
or not at all? Determining whether a child has feelings of 
inferiority . expresses bizarre behaviors, or acts 
inappropriately is complicated not only by how different 
individuals might define such phenomena, but also by the 
context in which said behaviors are observed. Literature on 
human judgment abounds with evidence that our ability to answer 
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these types of questions reliably is extremely limited (Meehl, 
1954, 1965; Oskamp, 1965; Trankell, 1959; Weitman, 1962). Hook 
and Rosenshine (1979) summarized 11 studies of teacher reports 
of their classroom behavior and concluded, "Of the studies 
containing data on the correspondence between teacher reports 
of specific behaviors and observational data on the same 
behaviors, not one found a clear relationship between the two." 
(p. 5), They found that when outside investigators grouped 
reports and observations into scales or dimensions of behavior, 
there was soae correspondence but no clear relationship between 
specific groupings and actual occurrences. 

It appears that when the need for interpretation or 
inference is limited, accuracy of both observationo «>.id 
personality descriptions can increase. Though historically 
used as a projective technique, the Rorschach Inkblot Test is 
presently gaining broader acceptance as a test of perception, 
that is, a reflection of personality expressed in a group of 
behaviors (Exner, 1983; Weiner, 1984, Note 3). Viewed as a 
problem solving task, the Rorschach can provide meaningful 
information concerning an individual's cognitive-perceptual 
approach or style of behaving. Current research has 
established both the reliability of Rorschach scores and the 
validity of certain hypotheses derived from them (Exner, 1969, 
1972; Exner and Weiner, 1982, Weiner, 1984, Note 3). By 
eliminating the aura surrounding projective techniques and 
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their application to evaluating the psychological status of 
individuals, hypothetical leaps based on psychodynamic 
inference have by definition been markedly reduced • 

Similarly, the Bristol Social Adjustment Guides (Stott, 
1972) were developed from teacher descriptions of behaviors. 
The instrument is phenomenological in nature, requiring 
notation of either the presence or absence of a particular 
behavior • Little interpretation is required on the part of the 
observer • Behaviors considered acceptable and appropriate for 
the classroom as well as those considered maladaptive, 
reflecting a child^s actions against his or her own best 
interests, are included. As a result the BSAG can provide more 
valid and meaningful information concerning specific behaviors 
exhibited in a classroom setting than many other instruments 
available. 

When children are evaluated by a school psychologist to 
aid in the determination of the most appropriate educational 
setting and plan, emotional factors, learning strengths and 
weaknesses and classroom behaviors must all be considered. 
While clinical psychologists may use the Rorschach as a tool 
permitting a better understanding of personality, they must 
rely upon inference and a large body of contradictory evidence 
to make recommendations concerning appropriate educational 
programming. School psychologists, on the other band, rely on 
instruments far less reliable and valid than the Rorschach to 
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understand personality, yet they also have at their disposal 
valuable observations of a child's actual performance in the 
specific setting in question. The inter-relatedness of these 
types of information is unclear at present, however* In tb^^i 
absence of verifiable data concerning the correspondence 
between information derived from personality assessment, and 
that derived from observations of classroom behavior, the 
efficacy of remedial and prescriptive school programs is 
seriously limited. 

Based on the hypothesis that an individual's personality 
is expressed comparably in a variety of situations, the present 
study was designed to examine the reciprocal validity between 
two modes of assessment, with regard to both utility and 
applicability to school settings. It was predicted that a 
significant proportion of common variance could be identified, 
characterizing the relationship between observations generated 
from The Bristol Social Adjustment Guides, a phenomenologically 
based behavior rating scale developed specifically for 
classroom use, and observations rendered from the Rorschach 
Inkblot Test administered and scored as an assessment of 
perceptual-cognitive style, without the use of interpretations 
of a psychodynamic or hypothetical nature. In applying 
sophisticated methods of multivariate statistical analysis, it 
was believed that the complexity of personality as it is 
reflected in behaviors could be preserved and addressed. 
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Individual Rorschach scores were considered observations of 
individi-al behaviors, as were the behavioral statements of the 
BSAG. For each test, observations were systematically reduced 
using correlational and factor-analytic techniques. Once 
factorial integrity was established, canonical correlation was 
applied to test the relationship between .behavioral factors 
derived from BSAG data and those developed from Rorschach 
scores. 

In this manner it was hoped that profiles could be 
developed integrating how a child behaves in the classroom, 
with broader descriptions of personality states and traits 
identified via Rorschach data. Preliminary steps were to be 
taken toward filling the need for an instrument assessing 
personality, validated specifically for the context in which 
its results will be applied. Knowledge of specific behavioral 
correlates of groups of Rorschach data could provide educators 
with important information critical to the development of 
optimal and individual educational programs for handicapptd 
school children expressing emotional disturbances as well as 
specific learning difficulties. 
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C2IAPTER II 
Reviev of Literature 



The Rorschach > 

Despite criticisms that it is statistically unsound, 
lacking in basic properties of validity and reliability, the 
Rorschach inkblot test is considered to be an indispensible 
tool by many professionals engaged in clinically-oriented 
assessment. The Rorschach ranks highest among tests most 
frequently recommended that clinical psychology students Isarn 
to administer (Wade, Baker, Morton, & Baker, 1978) • After 
surveying assessment practices in APA-approved clinical 
graduate programs. Ritzier and DelGaudio (1976) found that 81% 
of respondents placed major emphasis on the Rorschach in the 
assessment courses offered. In addition, Lubin, Wallis, and 
Paine (1971) reported that 91% of 251 clinical facilities use 
the Rorschach on approximately 60% of their patients. 

The availability of norms for children of differing ages, 
levels of intelligence, socioeconomic status, and behavioral 
descriptors (Ames, Metraux, Rodell, & Walker, 1974; Exner & 
Weiner, 1982; Levitt & Truumaa, 1972; Thetford, Molish, & Beck, 
1951) has enhanced the potential applicability of the 
Rorschach Clinically it is used as a measure of perceptual 
development (Palmer, 1970) and to distinguish adjusted from 
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apparently maladjusted children (Kessler, 1966). Children's 

Rorschachs have also contributed to diagnostic decision making, 

particularly when there is a question of degree of 

psychopathology involved. 

Siegel (1948) found close agreement between diagnoses 

based on children's Rorschachs and those formulated by a 

psychiatrist after a period of psychotherapy. Ilg, Ames, and 

Apell (1965) successfully applied the Rorschach as a part of a 

battery of tests used to predict school readiness for 

kindergarten, first-, and second-grade children. In a test- 

retest study of a group of emotionally disturbed children in 

residential treatmtnt, Kessler and Wolfenstein (1953) found 

close correspondence between behavioral change noted by 

residential staff and changes reflected in the Rorschach. 

Kessler (1966) summarized research with the Rorschach and 

children positively. 

The child reveals, in this test, many of the same 
personality characteristics which he reveals in life 
situations. It is an invaluable research tool, also, 
because it provides a frame of reference within which 
particular personality characteristics of different 
cl-JLldren, or of the same child at different times, 
can be compared (p. 81). 

The Rorschach is based on the notion that the manner in 
which this individual organizes and ascribes meaning to a set 
of non-specific forms (inkblots) reflects the manner in which 
an individual organizes and interprets life experience in 
general. It can potentially provide information concerning a 
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subject's emotions, motivations, and mode of approaching and 
interacting with the world • If personality is defined as a 
pervasive or underlying perceptual-cognitive style reflected in 
an individual's behavior patterns and affective responses to 
the world, the Rorschach can be considered a means of assessing 
one's personality. Thorough examination of not only what a 
person perceives in the Rorschach inkblots but also how such 
percepts are expressed, "reveals many ways in which the 
individual perceives his psychosocial relationships and the 
degree and manner in which he overtly and directly acts to 
establish, maintain, and influence his relationships with 
others," (Piotrowski, 1974, p. 9). 

Applications of traditional statistical methods to the 
Rorschach have been fraught with methodological problems* 
Cronbach (1949) described Rorschach studies as more prone to 
inflation of significance reported than other research because 
of the great number of scores used, variable interdependence of 
scores, and the dependence of scores on the total number of 
responses. Re^'^ression formulas have traditionally not been 
cross-validated (Harris & Christiansen, 1946; Hertzman, 
Orlansky & Seitz, 1944; Montalto, 1946; Ross & Ross, 1944), and 
often hundreds of comparisons have been made before a selected 
few are reported as significant at an alpha level of .05 
(Piotrowski, et al., 1944; Rapaport, 1946). This latter 
practice is extremely misleading because the proportion of 
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significant ratios to be found by chance alone when numerous 
comparisons are made is not accounted for. The use of ratios 
or percentage scores (FZ, WZ, MZ) has been criticized as 
unreliable and based on an erroneous assumption of equivalence. 
Furthermore, bivariate correlational methods have been found to 
underestlnate strength of association when one or both 
variables have sharply skewed distributions, rendering the 
relationships curvilinear (Cronbach, 19A9), 

Frequently cited as a prototype of clinical assessment, 
the Rorschach has been severely criticized, primarily by 
proponents of more actuarial methodologies (Gough, 1963; Meehl, 
1954, 1973). 

There is a lack of theory in the Rorschach field to 
explain why it seems to 'work,' Ziere are variations 
in methods of administration, scoring, and interpre- 
tation (lack of standardization) which would account 
for the innumerable variations in results, and which 
would prevent the accumulation of normative evidence 
vaich could be applicable within specific clinical 
?tituacions. There are difficulties in demonstrating 
Che reliability of the Rorschach despite what might 
appear to be high objectivity and reliability in the 
hands of experienced and skilled clinicians. And, 
above all, evidence for validity of the instrument 
is inadequate (Zubin, Eron & Schumer, 1965, p. 174- 



Though these at first glance may appear to be insurmountable 
problems, providing sufficient negative evidence regarding the 
Rorschach to discontinue its use (Meehl, 1973), a careful 
review of the literature sheds more positive light on this 
controversial technique. 

Addressing the general issue of clinical vs. actuarial 
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prediction, Holt (1970) argued that even the most empirical 
systems of assessment rely on clinical judgment to some degree* 
He pointed to numerous flaws in Meehl^s (195A, 1957, 1965) 
evidence against the utility of clinical assessment. The 
inadequacy of criterion measures, often crude and heterogeneous 
rather than sufficiently specific, is often mentioned first. 
This is compounded by criterion contamination stemming from the 
absence of cross-validation samples, small numbers of subjects 
limiting potential generalizability , and the use of 
quantitative data only, when the complexity of predicting human 
behavior unquestionably calls for the inclusion of qualitative 
information as well. Furthermore, Meehl^s classification of 
judges as "clinician" was found to be misleading, with only 22 
of 45 studies cited based on the judgment of psychologists or 
psychiatrists, the remainder using military officers, graduate 
students, and even the subjects themselves. 

Weiner (1972, 1983) described clinicians* use of 
psychological tests such as the Rorschach as facilitating 
personality description and appraisal of personality processes 
in general. Citing Lewin^s formula. Behavior » f^(Personality , 
Environment), Weiner proposed that clinicians are concerned 
primarily with personality variables, and as such are not 
trying to directly predict behaviors. It is only with 
information pertaining to key situational variables, most 
clonely linked with the personality processes being assessed. 
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that meaningful steps toward prediction can be taken. Holt 
(1970) concluded that clinicians are skilled in "assessing 
personality by largely subjective but partly objectifi-^ble 
procedures, making use of theories that permit a deeper and 
more valid understanding of persons than anything statisticians 
can provide," (p. 348). 

In sum, Cronbach (1949) offered several suggestions for 
comparing groups using the Rorschach and for decling with 
Rorschach data in general. He advocated the use of frequencies 
rather than additive scores because they are free from 
assumptions about scale units, and he recommended analyses 
utilizing the median rather than the mean for this reason. 
However, many of his recommendations address research 
integrating long-standing clinical assumptions concerning the 
Rorschach and its ability to distinguish between groups. Thus, 
he also applied univariate procedures and bivariate procedures 
such as chi-square and biserial Given the complexity of 
human personality and the complexity of ths Rorschach, 
multivariate procedures might immediately address some of the 
aforementioned problems. The rule of parsimony can more 
appropriately be applied as fewer analyses are necessary to 
treat large aiaounts of data. Factor analysis comes to mind as 
a means of actuarially reducing such volumes of data into more 
psychologically meaningful and statistically viable units. 

Reliability of the Rorschach. An argument used by 
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clinicians to hold proponents of a more ac^,uarial approach at 

bay is the notion that prediction is only a means and not an 

end in itself • The aim of a science, rather, is explanation 

through understandings The Rorschach may be a valuable tool 

for understanding people and as such can provide substantial 

information regarding personality^ Any test, however, must 

have demonstrable reliability and validity before it can be 

considered an acceptable assessment device (American 

Psychological Association, 1974) • 

Evaluating the reliability of the Rorschach has not been a 

simple matter • Some experts argue that traditional methods of 

determining reliability are inapplicable because the Rorschach 

is not a test like other methods. It is viewed, rather as a 

means of gaining insight into personality (Vernon, 1935) or of 

describing personality (Symonds, 1949). Holtzman, on the other 

hand (1959), discouraged by the confusing and often negative 

results applying quantitative analyses to the Rorschach, 

described the structure of the test as inherently problematic. 

Providing the subject with only ten inkblots and 
then permitting him to give as many or as few re- 
sponses to each card as he wishes characteristically 
results in a set of unreliable scores with sharply 
skewed distributions, the majority of which fail to 
possess the properties of even rank-^rder measurements 
(Holnzman, 1959, p. 133). 

Though Cronbach (1949) outlined several methods of reducing the 

impact of the variable number of responses (R) per plate per 

individual, the lack of linear relationship between R and other 
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variables (Zubin, et al., 1965) and the finding that this 
relationship is not constant but varies for different variables 
(Fiske & Baughman, 1953) only add to the difficulties. 

Although the Rorschach is not conducive to division into 
equally comparable components, several studies exploring the 
internal consistency of the test have been reported in the 
literature. Vernon (1933) used the Spearnan-Brown prophecy 
formula to correlate two halves of the Rorschcch for 90 
subjects. One half contained the responses to cards I, III, V, 
VI and X, and the other, cards II, IV, VII, VIII and IX. Thus, 
each portion included blots that were shades of gray, black, 
and white; black, white, gray, and red; and combinations of 
pastel colors. He found a high correlation (r « .91) for 
number of responses (R), but the average correlation of the 
remaining variables was only .54, suggesting that the two 
halves were not truly comparable.- Hertz (1934) obtained 
coefficients ranging from .60 for percentage of popular 
responses to .90 for percentage of anatomy, original, and 
shading responses, using the split-half method on 100 randomly 
selected records of junior high school students. Ford (1946) 
and Wirt and McReynolds (1953) also reported mean correlations 
in the .80 range. Although it is argued that each of the 10 
inkblots constitutes a unique task in itself and by design not 
necessarily comparable to each of the others, satisfactory 
levels of internal consistency can obviously be demonstrated 
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for the Rorschach test. 

In exploring temporal consistency of Rorschach variables, 
one must address the question of whether personality, as 
captured by the Rorschach test, is indeed a stable phenomena. 
As personality traits expressed at any given time are a 
function of both internal and external stimuli, a subject may 
present a variable self portrait due to natural and expected 
fluctuations of mood, circumstances, amo' nt of sleep, and so 
on. This is especially true in the case of younger children, 
who are undergoing developmental changes as well. The longer 
the time intervals between testings and the younger the child 
when originally tested, the greater the variation to be 
expected in self expression and consequently on the Rorschach 
(Holzberg, 1960). For a group of preschool children retested 
after 30 days. Ford (1946) reported reliability coefficients 
for determinants ranging from .38 to .86. Substantially lower 
coefficients were reported by Swift (1944) and Kerr (1936) who 
retested young children after 10-month and one-year intervals. 
Maturational changes in a children's perceptual-cognitive- 
affective operations could readily explain such variable 
results. Indeed developmental differences between 5-year-olds 
and 7-year-olds would most likely be far greater than 
differences in development between 13-year-olds and 15-year- 
olds. 

In retesting 6-year-olds after 24 months, Exner (1980) 
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found only 4 of 19 variables examined to have correlations of 
.70 or greater. These were Popular response (P) , Active 
movement (M^), Extended good form (I+Z), and Egocentricity 
Index (3r + (2)/R). (a ratio examining weighted number of 
reflections, plus pairs, all divided by the total number of 
responses). Similar findings were reported for 9-year-olds 
retested over the same interval, the only difference being the 
inclusion of the Affective ratio (the number of responses 
offered to plates VIII, IX and X divided by the number of 
responses to plates I through VII) with a correlation of .79. 
In contrast, when a group of adults was retested after 36 to 39 
months, only Inanimate movement (m) and Sum of grey-black 
shading (all C^) had correlations less than .70 (Exner, 
Armbruster, and Viglione, 1978). On. the other hand, when 25 
eight-year-olds were readministered the Rorschach after seven 
days. Inanimate movement (m), was the only variable with a 
correlation of less than .70 (r « .49) (Exner, 1980). Seven- 
year-olds retested after 9 months yielded, similar results to 
six-year-olds as reported above. However, with nine months 
between administrations, 15-year-olds were more similar to 
adults in the resulting correlations. Both Inanimate movement 
and Sum of grey-black shading had correlations of less than 
.70, and 15 of the remaining 17 variables had correlations 
greater than .70. The two exceptions were Passive movement (r; 
• .64) and Experience Potential, the sum of all non-human 
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movement responses, plus shading and texture responses (£ » 
•64). These findings suggest that while some aspects of 
perceptual-^cognitive functioning found in Rorschach responses 
appear as quite stable early in life, with increasing age 
Increasing consistency can be demonstrated • The variables and 
ratios appearing to be least consistent over time have been 
understood as "state" variables, and include m, sum of 
shadings, and EP, while the remaining data appear to represent 
"trait" (more stable) response style activities. These include 
Human movement responses (M), type of movement response (active 
or passive), and Chromatic color answers (C). In sum, while 
more temporal consistency can be found in adult Rorschachs 
readministered over longer time periods, it can be demonstrated 
also in children for briefer periods. 

A third type of reliability to be addressed is inter-rater 
reliability. With seven separate systems of Rorschach scoring 
and interpretation currently in use in this country alone, it 
is easy to imagine how problems in agreement might arise. 
Exner and Exner^s (1972) survey revealed that 22% of clinicians 
using the Rorschach do not formally score it, and of those who 
do, 75% use a combination of systems. In fact, only training 
and supervision with a particular scoring system can produce a 
fairly high degree of reliability can be achieved (Zubin, 
et.al., 1965). Exner developed his Comprehensive System 
(1974) by integrating aspects of the most widely used 
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approaches to scoring. He presented clear and concise 
instructions for administration, including issues of seating, 
instructions for the test, appropriate questioning techniques 
and responses to questions of the examinee, presentation of che 
cards, timing, recording of responses, and guidelines for 
conducting a brief, nondirective, yet productive inquiry. 
Insuring a standardized administration, Exner and his 
colleagues have demonstrated inter-rater reliability 
coefficients ranging from .95 to 1.0 (Exner & Bryant, 197A). 

The reliablity of Rorschach interpretations is not so 
easily demonstrated. Many undefined steps of inference can 
take place between a subject's . response and an examiner's 
interpretation. While Exner can rightfully argue that users of 
his Comprehensive System (Exner, 197A, 1978; Exner and Weiner, 
1982) should not fall victim to such criticisms, his own survey 
(Exner & Exner, 1972) suggests otherwise. Observation of 
practitioners in the field revealed reliance on interpretations 
based on such notions as Card IV as father card, card VII as 
mother card, card VIII as aspiration card, as well as 
traditionally psychoanalytic interpretations of content 
(Phillips & Smith, 1953; Rapaport, Gill & Schafer," 1968), or 
even more idiographic interpretations of content based on the 
individuals' particular background and history (Aronow & 
Reznikoff, 1976). Advocates of both research and clinical 
orientations, however, have agreed that it may be the 
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qualitative aspects of the Rorschach that are most meaningful 
(Anastasi, 1976; Fiske, 1959; Piotrowski, 1980, Note 4), yet 
most difficult to support scientifically. 

For projective techniques, a proper measure of scorer 
reliability should include not only the more objective 
preliminary scoring, but also the final integrative and 
interpretive stages. It is not enough, for example, to 
demonstrate that examiners who have mastered the same 
system of Rorschach scoring agree closely in their 
tallying of such characteristics as whole, unusual 
detail, or color responses. On a projective test like 
the Rorschach, these raw quantitative measures cannot 
be interpreted directly from a table of norms, as in 
the usual type of psychological test. Interpretive 
scorer reliability is concerned with the extent to 
which different examiners attribute the same personality 
characteristics to the examinee on the basis of their 
interpretations of the identical record (Anastasi. 
1976, p. 579). 

The stage of interpreting Rorschach data is that point at which 
hypotheses are generated concerning an individual's 
personality, response style, or basic modes of functioning 
based on quantitative and qualitative aspects of responses 
offered. Determination of the reliability of such hypotheses 
among different observers or examiners becomes enmeshed with 
determining the overall validity of the Rorschach, that is, 
evaluating exactly wha: it measures and how well it does so 
(Anastasi, 1976). While several computer-based methods of 
interpretation presently exist based on the scoring systems of 
Klopfer, Exner, and Piotrowski (Century Diagnostics, Inc., 
1979; National Computer Systems, 1983; Sidowski, Johnson & 
Williams, 1980), these have addressed only the issue of 
consistency of interpretation, not necessarily its validity, 
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Validity of the Rorschach, "in a very general sense, a 

test is valid for anything with which it correlates" (Guilford, 

1946, p. 428-A29). Reviewing Rorschach correlates, however, 

does not lead easily or directly to an understanding of its 

validity. Zubin et al. (1965) reiterated the difficulties in 

choosing which aspects or portions of the Rorschach should be 

subjected to tests of validity. Many efforts to establish 

validity have involved exploration of isolated Rorschach 

variables and the clinical inferences drawn from them. 

Examples have included the use of color and the expression of 

affect (Frank, 1976), human movement responses and creativity 

(Dana, 1968), whole responses and intelligence (Abrams, 1955), 

and form quality and reality testing (Weiner, 1966) Because 

of a practice described by Wyatt (1968) as "trait isolation," 

the inconsistent results reported in these and many other 

validity studies concerning the Rorschach are not surprising. 

In general they fail to deal not only with the complexity of 

the Rorschach as an assessment device but also with the 

complexity of human behavior. 

The possible interdependence of Rorschach variables, 
which in soma instances is highly complex, makes most 
of the data derived from trait research studies rela- 
tively useless, and the conclusions from these studies 
questionable or worse. At best, these kinds of data 
can only be used to formulate new questions, the ans- 
wers to which might be obtained from research designs 
more compatible with the complexity of the test itself 
(Exner, 197A, p. 7). 

Meehl (1973) proposed that, principles for making 
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Inferences are actually validated, not the tests themselves. 
Indeed, many Inferences based on Rorschach findings are made 
about human behavior. These represent a host of theoretical 
viewpoints, the empirical validity of which remain to be 
established* Meehl's argument continues that an entire system 
cannot be validated on the basis of demonstrated validity of a 
single inference. He cites the hypothesized relationship 
between low form quality ( F-fZ ) and schizophrenia as 
illustrative of his point. The observation that this 
relationship appears repeatedly in clinical settings does not, 
he maintains, validate the Rorschach as a tool for diagnosing 
or predicting schizophrenia. He raises the question, can 
behaviors, in fact, prove the existence of or validate 
theoretical constructs, which are, after all, hypothetical? 

While Holt (1970) countered that prediction is, not 
necessarily the goal of clinical assessment, Veiner (1977) 
carried this argument further. He advocates a more conceptual 
approach to Rorschach validation, where studies focus on 
theoretically derived relationships between personality (as 
measured by the Rorschach) and the behavior or behaviors under 
observation. 

In common with other measures of personality, then the 
Rorschach cannot and should not be expected to predict 
behavior except in circumstcmces where personality 
variables have been demonstrated to measure and are in 
turn known to account for the behavior to be predicted, 
and where the influence of unmeasured situational varia- 
bles is accordingly minimal. ..The Rorschach successfully 
identifies the presence of some condition, or predicts 
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some aspect of behavior only when the instrument 
accurately measures personality variables that in turn 
account in substantial part for the condition or the 
behavior (Weiner, 1977, p. 593-595, italics added). 

Kelley and Fiske^s (1951) well known-effort to predict success 

of clinical psychologists in graduate training is frequently 

cited as evidence of the Rorschach's lack of predictive 

validity* Their negative results, however, can be explained in 

part by the lack of prior hypotheses addressing the 

relationship between personality variables measured by the 

Rorschach and success as defined (not totally adequately, as 

the authors admitted) in this study* It is only within a 

meaningful context or well defined frame of reference, that 

construct or criterion validities can be adequately 

demonstrated* 

Goldfried, Strieker, and Weiner (1971) helped focus 
exploration in this area by refining the question to be 
addressed* Asking globally, "is the Rorschach valid?" provides 
little relevant information, they propose* Rather, the most 
important issue at hand is: "What is the Rorschach valid for?" 
In summarizing a great deal of literature concerning the 
Rorschach's validity, Zubin et al* (1965) supported this 
contention* "The further we get from specific, clearly defined 
behaviors, the more difficult it becomes to demonstrate 
meaningful relationships* Large-scale correlational studies 
using either global judgment or specific scores to predict 
success in various training programs, have been rather 
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unsuccessful" (p. 239). They reiterated a common finding that 
contradictory results frequently emerge from studies exploring 
specific Rorschach hypotheses. Factorial studies, externally 
validated by outside ratings or behavior (Murstein, 1960), can 
be most successful in describing what the Rorschach is indeed 
valid for. 

Although a number of efforts have been made to factor 
analyze the Rorschach (Adcock, 1951; Borgatta & Eschenbach, 
1955; Coan, 1956; Cox, 1951; Eschenbach & Borgatta, 195; Hsu, 
1947; Sandler & Ackner, 1951; Williams & Lawrence, 1953, 195A; 
Wittenbom, 19A9a, b, 1950, 1959), few consistent findings have 
been reported. Problems plaguing Rorschach research in general 
appear again here. The absence of standardized 
administrations, scoring methods, and statistical analyses 
render results highly varied and largely incomparable 
(Murstein, 1960; Zubin Eron & Schumer, 1965). Procedural 
variations contributing to this difficulty are numerous. Some 
studies have used different tests, such as the Harrower-Erikson 
checklist of Rorschach variables in Wittenbom' s l9A9(a) study 
Others have analyzed only a portion of the test, such as Card I 
responses as reported by Adcock (1951). Different scoring 
systems have been used, and combinations of systems have been 
employed at times without sufficient description to permit 
precise replication. 

In fact, most researchers have analyzed different 
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combinatious of Rorschach variables. Form quality for 
determinants has beea included in some analyses, but not in 
others. Cox (1951), Eachenbach & Borgatta (1955), and 
Williams & Lawrence (1953, 1954) have all included intellectual 
variables or scores from other tests in their factor matrices. 
On the other hand, Hsu (1947) and Sandler & Ackner (1951) have 
examined scoring of contents^ only. Eschenbach and Borgatta 
(1955) included a "content variety score," while other 
investigators used only human and animal contents or made no 
reference to content categories at all. Determinants have baen 
analyzed in different forms. Some research has included, for 
example, a weighted sum of color scores (__C), while other 
investigations incorporated three separate color variables (FC, 
CF, and C). Similarly, the inclusion of shading and texture 
scores has varied markedly. 

Finally, scores have been analyzed in different forms. 
Some investigators have correlated percentages and ratios, 
while others have used normalized scores. Both Cronbach (1949) 
and Hosteller and Bush (1954) have described methods of 
normalizing Rorschach scores, but in few of the studies 
examined have either of these methods been employed. Raw 
scores have been analyzed both with and without the inclusion 
of total number of responses (R). Thus, results of factorial 
studies to date lack definitiveness an', generalizability. In 
addition, relatively few of the factor analyses reported 
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address the responses of children* 

Current validation efforts appear to represent a refreshing 
degree of consensus between noted clinicians and empiricists* 
Both Weiner (1973, 1977, 1983) and Meehl (1959) agree that a 
most appropriate path to Rorschach validation is by construct 
validation* Weiner (1973) articulated the need for theoretical 
explanations of inferences to be made and reported that ^the 
more solidly a validating study has been based on a conceptual 
framework linking the independent and dependent variables, the 
more likely it has been to produce positive findings" (p* 537)* 
Cronbach and Meehl (1955) confirmed that developing and 
confirming theories is essentially similar to examining the 
construct validity of a test* Thus, evidence supporting an 
inference might indeed be considered evidence of construct 
validity as well* 

On the other hand, reliance on inappropriate criteria only 
serve to confound the issue* Widiger and Schilling (1980) 
advocate, by example, the use of psychiatric classifications as 
criteria* This position disregards rather consistent findings 
that, vith few specific exceptions, these are not reliable 
diagnostic categories (Rutter & Shaffer, 1980)* Observables 
can be far more meaningful than merely to "ferret out the 
confounding relationships" (Widiger and Schilling, 1980, p* 
454)* Before theories, based on numerous levels of inference 
can be validated, a more basic relationship between Rorschach 
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data and other outside behaviors must be established. 

An avid proponent of actuarial decision making, McDermott 
(1981) has recommended the use of multivariate techniques to 
explore the relationship between multidimensional quantitative 
and cllnlcally-derlved disorders In children. Similarly, 
Achenbach (1978), the coauthor of a widely used, empirically- 
based behavior rating scale, emphasizes the Importance of 
collecting data from diverse sources focusing on relevant 
situations for the Individual under observation. Underlying 
Wel;ier*s (1973, 1977, 1983) more conceptual approach to the 
Rorschach, too. Is recognition of the need to more clearly 
define and specify those behaviors to which the Rorschach Is 
most related. As early as 1953, Halpern also recognized that 
projective assessment. In order to provide a more complete 
understanding of children's functioning, must be accompanied by 
historical and observational data. Achenbach (1978) clearly 
articulates a desirable direction for this long-standing 
clinical-empirical debate to take. "In the forsesable future, 
cumulative knowledge is more likely to emerge from integration 
of multiple perspectives than from dogmatic adherence to a 
single one" (p. 774, italics added). 
Personality Assessment in the Schools 

Despite its relatively widespread use among clinicians in 
general, the applicability of the Rorschach to school settings 
is extremely controversial. Koppltz (1982), Parker (1980), and 
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Exner (1984), oppose its use in schools for somewhat different 
reasons* Koppitz feels that the time and effort involved in 
administering and scoring the test are not justified, 
particularly when other personality tests are "quicker, easier 
and safer to use" (p* 280) with children, and because 
children's responses are "often quite meager and unproductive" 
(p. 280) • She sees the Rorschach primarily as a measure of 
mental maturity for young children (a rather limited view); she 
can accept its place in a clinical setting, but not in school* 
Parker feels that projective tests in general, are inferential 
in nature and based on hypothetical constructs* He does not 
see tests such as the Rorschach as offering useful information 
to the schools in terms of describing or changing specific 
behaviors or overall performance* Furthermore, he cites the 
potentially discriminating aspects of such tests to 
behaviorally disordered or emotionally disturbed children when 
"normality" is defined as conforming to norms based" on 
responses and values of a basically white and middle-class 
culture* 

On the other hand, Exner presents a broader and somewhat 
more balanced argument. He addresses and refutes 
misconceptions that the Rorschach is time-consuming to 
aduiinister and to interpret and that interpretation is based 
primarily on projective theory, making it essentially 
subjective in nature* While he feels that the Rorschach need 
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not be administered to every child suspected of having 
social/emotional problems, he believes it can be "useful in 
getting at specific assets and liabilities of childhood 
functioning on a precise level and to help the psychologist 
think through objectives and how they can be achieved in the 
school setting" (p. 3). 

Regarding projective test usage by California school 
psychologists^ Vukovich (1983) reports that the Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test (Bender) accounted for 59% of projective 
test usage. However, it was used to assess visual perception 
or motor ability more often than personality or self concept, 
and it was analyzed separately. Remaining data revealed that 
school psychologists used projectives approximately 11% of 
their time, and relied most heavily on drawings and incomplete 
sentences for information regarding a child *s self concept and 
personality functioning. In fact, the Draw-A-Person (DAP) and 
House-Tree-Perwson (HT?) together accounted for 60.7% of 
projectives used by school psychologists (excluding the 
Bender), while the Rorschach and TAT/CAT (Thematic Apperception 
Test/Children^ s Apperception Test) accounted for only 6.6% of 
projective usage. In this study, 44% of the psychologists 
viewed these as inappropriate for use in a school setting. 

In contrast, a 1982 survey of pro;}ective test usage by 
Illinois school psychologists (Johnson and Cini, Note 2) found 
that the Rorschach was the projective technique used most 
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often by 34Z of the respondents* Techniques used more often 
than the Rorschach included Incomplete Sentences, TAT, House- 
Tree-Person (HTP), Bender, DAP, and Kinetic Family Drawings 
(KFD)* A 1980 survey of general psychological test usage among 
school psychologists reported similar findings (Elkund, Note 
1)# The Rorschach was not included among the 15 most 
frequently used tests* Instruments such as the Bender (ranked 
second), H-T-P (ranked fifth), DAP and TAT (both ranked 
eighth). Sentence Completion Test (ranked ninth), KFD (ranked 
eleventh) and CAT, (ranked fifteenth) were relied upon instead* 
Similar tests are cited by Kaufmann (1977) as appropriate for 
school psychologists to suppplement information provided by the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scales for Children - Revised (WISC-R)* 

While the Bender can be a valuable tool in evaluating 
perceptual-motor functioning in young children, particularly 
with the aid of Koppitz's developmental scoring system (Bender, 
1956; Koppitz, 1964, 1975), inappropriate expectations (and 
therefore uses) include diagnosis of organic dysfunction, 
evaluation of reading achievement, and detection of emotional 
problems* It is both curious and rather disturbing, therefore, 
to see the Bender appear so often in surveys of projective test 
usage and on lists of personality assessment measures when it 
is clearly least valid for such uses* 

Drawings, too have a rather controversial stance in the 
field of school psychology* Advocates of the use of children's 
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drawings appear to come from a more clinical orientation, 
consistent with the fact that projective drawings were 
historically used in the assessment of adult psychiatric 
patients. Hammer (1960) and Machover (1953) revised their 
psychoanalytically- and adult-oriented projective drawing 
techniques for use with children, while more recently Bolander 
(1977), DiLeo (1973), and Koppitz (1968, 1983) have advocated 
the use of drawings to assess personality, self concept, 
emotional disturbance, neurological impairment, values, and 
attitudes toward self, family, school and their immediate 
social and cultural groups. Such application, however, 
^requires a great deal of insight, understanding and experience 
on the part of the psychologist" (Koppitz, 1983, p. 421), who 
must contend with the notion that "different Els (emotional 
indicators) can reflect the same attitude..." and "Similarly, a 
single EI may have different meanings depending on the 
situation" (p. 423). Swenson (1965) reviewed the literature 
regarding the use of drawings as a means of assessing 
personality functioning and concluded that while "some evidence 
supports the use of the DAP as a rough screening device and as 
a gross indicator of 'level of adjustment'" (p. 650), specific 
hypotheses concerning the psychological meaning of various body 
parts have found little support in available research. 
Research by Dalby and Vale (1977), Fuller, Preuss, and Hawkins 
(1970), Lingren (1971), and Prytula and Hilard (1975) further 
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questions the validity of drawing techniques in evaluating self 
esteem, differentiating normal from emotionally disturbed 
youngsters and shy from aggressive children, or as measures of 
general anxiety in elementary school youngsters. Martin (1983) 
adds that, without standardized scoring procedures, no 
normative data, suspect reliability at best, and a 
preponderance of negative or contradictory validity data, use 
of the DAP and similar methods for the assessment of 
personality violates Principal 8 (Assessment Techniques) of the 
code of ethics of psychologists and can be considered 
unethical. On the other hand, Harris (1963), revising and 
extending earlier work by Goodenough (1926), has developed a 
fairly objective scoring system found to be reliable in the 
assessment of children's intellectual maturity. Drawings, 
however, continue to appear as primary means of evaluating 
childrens personality functioning within school settings. 

Thematic tests also receive mixed reviews. With the use 
of pictures to stimulate fantasy, the TAT was developed as a 
projective technique to explore personality as reflected in an 
individual's response to supposedly ambiguous stimuli. 
Unfortunately, several TAT and CAT cards are noted for their 
''pull" or tendency to elicit particular types of response, 
calling into question the purity of their projective nature* 
Obrzut & Cummings (1983) report that some acceptable 
reliability coefficients can be obtained for several ^-hematic 
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picture methods, and they argue that traditional measures of 
temporal and internal consistency may not be applicable. This 
is because projective techniques in general reveal motivational 
and emotional traits that may not be temporally stable, and 
these assessment tools were not designed to measure the same 
trait consistently throughout. Regarding validity, "there is 
seme support for the TAT/CAT' s abilities to screen certain 
groups on selected criteria, and for diagnosing emotional 
disturbance in children" (p. 417). However, while stories "can 
be scored using a content and quantitative analysis, ...most 
clinicians use a qualitative approach to interpretation" (p. 
415), an issue not addressed in the literature. Thus, although 
reliability and validity cm be demonstrated, there is reason 
to question the generalizability of research results to actual 
usage. In fact, Zubin, Eron and Schumer (1965) concluded "it 
is not possible to regard the TAT as a valid instrument of 
personality assessment, as such" (p. 462). In addition, they 
found little support for the use of animals in the CAT and 
concluded that "the paucity of validity and reliability studies 
in this area, the suggestion of poor construct validity, and 
the almost complete dependence on the experimenter's subjective 
evaluation of results, indicate that the CAT does not as yet 
qualify as an instrument of measurement" (p. 505). 

After reviewing many studies involving adults and adult- 
oriented methods, Goldberg (1965) concluded that the sentence 
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completion method can be a valid means of assessing personality 
function. Watson (1978) reported that "the sentence completion 
method has, on the whole, been shown to be a flexible and 
useful clinical and research tool" (p. 275). Kart, on the 
other handf has developed a sentence completion test designed 
specifically for school psychologists (1972), with reports of 
acceptable reliability and validity (Hart, lehle, & Davles, 
1983). Based on children's perceptions of self, family, 
school, and social interactions, the instrument is described as 
"sensitive to a child's development or maturation" (p. 430). 
However, practitioners are known to develop and use their own 
custom designed tests, and they may or may not use objective 
and validated scoring methods in their daily work. Therefore, 
even these more positive reports are of suspect 
generalizability . 

Thus, among those tests most frequently in schools used 
for the assessment of personality functioning in children, none 
emerge with strong enough reliability and validity to support 
their application and actual use. Implicit in the use of many 
of these instruments is the assumption that problems lie 
primarily within the child and must be assessed indirectly. 
Issues concerning examiner and/or test bias with such measures, 
the viability of the projective method to assest: personality, 
and the questionable generaliz^ *bilty of such limited samples of 
behavior remain unresolved* Valid situational data are 
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necessary to enable psychologists, as scientists, to more 
thoroughly understand their means of assessing behavior^ 
defined, in part, as the product of personality and 
environment* 
Behavior Assessment 

In recent years, behavior assessment has been presented as 
an important alternative to these more traditional methods of 
psychological evaluation (Kanfer & Saslov, 1965; Keller, 1980)* 
The behavioral approach, in particular, attempts to examine the 
relationship between specific environmental conditions and 
certain behaviors more directly than most clinical methods 
(Ciminero, 1977) • Challenging the assumption that personality 
reflects primarily internal phenomena, the field of behavioral 
assessment has adopted a more contextual approach* Personality 
comes to be understood as it is manifest phenomenologically, as 
a group' of behaviors expressed under specific or more general 
circumstances* 

Behavior rating scales are instruments particularly well 
suited for gathering information delimiting observable and 
verifiable behaviors expressed by children in schools and 
related environments* Specific scales can provide for more 
standardized observations than more idiographic methods of 
recording a specific child's behaviors of concern* This 
becomes particularly important when school children have been 
referred for psychological evaluation* Certain adults, by 
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definition, have perceived and experienced a child behavior 

as deviant from his or her cohorts in class • Since the status 

of children renders them constantly under the control of strong 

external social forces, the child ^s social environment must be 

carefully considered. To ignore the specific context of enj 

behavior described as problematic might lead to a serious 

misunderstanding of the presenting difficulty and to 

potentially ineffective treatment approaches. Parameters of 

behavior within specific situational settings, such as the 

classroom, must be defined and described in order to develop 

appropriate intervention strategies for children manifesting 

problems in school, a key function of school psychologists. 

Schools are a critical social environment in which considerable 

growth, development, and change can occur. While 

this strategy does not reject the potential 
importance of hypothetical constructs... or 
internal psychological processes..., it does 
not rest necessarily upon the verity of such 
concepts. Moreover, by eliminating the need 
for subjective interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of abnormal child behaviors the pheno*- 
menological measures... pro vide respondent 
observers with clear behavioral descriptions 
that can be used to describe children's differ- 
ont styles of coping with self and others in 
naturalistic, rather than contrived, social 
settings (McDermott, 1981, pp. 2-3). 

In addition, such behaviorally-based rating scales can be 

completed by teachers, those persons most closely in touch with 

the school related behavior repertoires of children; i.e., 

their modes of interacting in a variety of learning, social, 
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and competitive situations* 

An ideal rating scale would require little or no inference 
by the observer, would have been standardized on groups 
including both normal and maladjusted children comparable to 
those with whom the scale would be used, would include examples 
of healthy as well as deviant behaviors, and would be 
comprehensive, including a number cf items representing each 
behavioral dimension addressed. In addition, it would be 
situationally-specific, including contextual reference points 
identifying "how," "when," and "with whom" a particular 
behavior occurs and sufficiently brief to minimize fatigue in 
the observer when rating behaviors of a number of children 
(McDermott, 1981). Stott's Bristol Social Adjustment Guides 
(BSAG) (1970) meet all of these criteria, and they are noted 
for their excellent normative base, derived from a random 
aggregation of elementary school children in both urban and 
rural areas. 

The BSAG have demonstrated internal consistency (Stott, 
1972) and validity in the identification, description, ar» 
prediction of maladjustment in children (Davis, Butler & 
Goldstein, 1972; McDermott, 1980b; Stott, 1978, 1979; Stott, 
Mars ton & Neill, 1973, 1975; Stott & Wilson, 1977). However, a 
distinct limitation of this method is the situational 
specificity of the information obtained. How does one 
teacher's record of a child's classroom behavior generalize to 
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other situations or to other teacher's observations? Acheabach 
(1978-) argues that different observers and their unique 
relationships to the subjects (children in school » in this 
case) being observed will also affect the data obtained. He 
suggests that "because there is typically no single criterion 
situation against which to validate observations, it is 
important to obtain multiple measures from observers who differ 
in their relationships with the subjects" (p. 764). While 
teachers provide relevant and potentially very meaningful 
information through a behavior rating scale such as the BSAG, 
the utility of this information beyond the scope of the 
specific teacher and classroom from which it was obtained is 
clearly limited. 
SiimmarT and Implications 

Thus, while the Rorschach is not a personality assessment 
tool frequently used by school psychologists, the instruments 
they appear to rely upon instead are clearly inadequate in 
providing reliable and valid information about the broader 
scope of a child's functioning. Presently, clinicians and 
Rorschach die-hards are the primary advocates of the 
applicability and utility of the Rorschach despite a marked 
paucity of supporting data; they seem to operate on the basis 
of blind faith alone. On the other hand, methods of behavior 
observation at present may be more frequently applied in school 
settings* These are perceived as both more reliable and more 
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valid, although the effect of variability in ratere and 
settings is often not considered* Obviously, there are 
inherent limitations in both approaches to understanding 
children* 

Literature from both clinically-oriented and behavioral- 
actuarial camps points professionals in a similar direction* 
Both call for the integration of various points of view to 
broaden our understanding* Neither continues to advocate a 
single-minded, unidirectional school of thought* Acting from 
the premise that an individual's personality is expressed in 
his or her response to a variety of situations, this study 
represents an effort to correlate those aspects of personality 
observed in a special education classroom setting with those 
revealed in a semi-structured interview; i*e*, individual 
administration of the Rorschach inkblot test* The same 
students were observed by different individuals in different 
environments* Multivariate analyses were utilized throughout 
to optimally capture the complex nature of human behavior, both 
as it was observed in a special education setting and recorded 
by the classroom teacher on the BfyAC and as it was reflected in 
a student's response to the Rorschach* Underlying this 
research lay the assumption that a significant proportion of 
common variance should be identifiable between factors 
actuarially derived for the Bristol Social Adjustment Guides 
and a limited number developed from numerous Rorschach 
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variables* 

By attempting to reciprocally validate two frequently used 
Instruments In the psychological assessment of special 
education students, steps were taken to bridge the gap between 
clinical and phenomenologlcal-^plrlcal schools of thought* It 
was hoped that clusters of Rorschach scores could be 
actuarially linked with specific behavior profiles and that the 
association of classroom behaviors with particular Rorschach 
data could begin to validate many of the to date unsupported 
interpretations rendered from ':his controversial technique* In 
turn, the correlation of situation-specific behaviors with 
potentially more pervasive personality descriptors could add to 
the reliablity and broaden the applicability of behavior 
observations* In sum, in this study, the author sought to take 
preliminary steps toward fulfilling school psyc*.ologists' need 
for empirically tested methods of personality assessment, 
deemed necessary for competent diagnostic evaluation and 
meaningful remediation for liandicapped children in our schools* 
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CHAPTER III 
Methods 



Subjects and Setting 

The subjects for this study were 162 students with 
learning and/or adjustment difficulties attending a private 
suburban facility providing special education^ These students 
had been grouped according to developmental age, chronological 
age, academic ability and degree of disturbance. The Main Unit 
provided structured therapeutic classrooms, emphasizing 
academic remediation and appropriate classroom behavior and 
work habits. Within it, the Alternative Unit was designed for 
those children needing even more support, both clinically and 
academically. Children ranging in age from 7 to 15 years and 
performing at the second through ninth grade levels were part 
of the Lower School, while those from 14 to 21 years and 
performing at the eighth through twelfth grade levels were in 
the Upper School. S.P.I.R.I.T. (School Program Involving 
Rehabilitation and Individualized Treatment), was designed as 
an alternative to a structured classroom setting for those who 
had been school resistant, and who required a more flexible, 
activity-oriented learning environment. 

Upon enrolling their child in this school, all parents had 
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sigiied a "release of information" form. This permitted 
students to participate in a vide range of approved programs, 
including psychological assessment, as deemed necessary by the 
staff. After this project was approved by the chief 
administrator, parents of all students in the Main Unit, 
Alternative Units, and S.P.I.R.I.T. Unit received a letter 
describing the study and requesting their permission for their 
child ^s participation (see Appendix A). They were invited to 
contact the investigator directly to answer any questions, and 
eight parents did so* 

Meanwhile, the Educational Director provided an 
opportunity for the investigator to meet the teaching staff to 
be involved, by inviting her to attend several regularly 
scheduled faculty meetings* Here the project was described in 
detail* Teacher participation was discussed, instruments were 
distributed, and questions were answered* At this point 
student volunteers were solicited* The investigator met with 
each class of potential participants* Sample inkblots were 
shown to the groups to give them an idea of what they would be 
asked to do* The project was described as this examiner ^s 
final project required before finishing her current university 
program* Opportunity to ask questions was provided* Only 
those volunteers whose parents had granted permission were 
allowed to participate* 

This sample included 135 boys and 27 girls, ranging from 7 
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to 21 years of age* Socioeconomic status was varied as was 
ethnicity • Fifty students participated from the Upper School 
of the Main Unit, and 69 from the Main Lower School* Eighteen 
students participated from each of the Alternative Units (Upper 
and Lower), and 5 were from S.P.I.Rtl.T* 
Ins t rumen tat ion 

The instruments selected for this study were chosen as 
representative of two complementary, but not currently well- 
integrated methods of assessing children. While one 
instrument. The Bristol Social Adjustment Guides (BSAG) (Stott, 
1970), possesses excellent psychometric properties, results are 
situation-specific, without indication of more pervasive 
personality traits or general response patterns. On the other 
hand, the Rorsrhach Inkblot Test (Rorschach, 1949) though 
widely used clinically and in planning for therapeutic 
intervention, has often been avoided in school settings. 
Criticized for its psychometric inadequacies, the absence of 
substantiated behavioral concomitants to accompany personality 
descriptions has further limited the Rorschach's utility. 
Samples of the BSAG, Rorschach, and accompanying scoring sheets 
can be found in Appendices B through D. 

Bristol Social Ad.iustment Guides . The BSAG constitute a 
phenomenologically/behaviorally based rating scale to be 
completed individually for each child by his/her own classroom 
teacher. The items were developed from teacher's descriptions 
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of both maladjusted and adjusted behaviors in a school learning 
environment. Thus, they are written in language typically used 
by teachers. As descriptions of behaviors frequently exhibited 
in a classroom, items require little, if any, inference or 
interpretation by the child's current classroom teacher. All 
phrases that apply to the child being observed are underlined, 
"so as to give the maximum freedom of recording and to avoid 
forcing teachers to make decisions which they feel are 
artificial" (Stott, 1972, p. 4). 

The BSA6 yield scores on five core syndromes of 
maladjustment, based on a total of 110 items. (The 43 well- 
adjusted behavior descriptions remain unscored). Each item 
underlined as true for that child under observation wuustitutes 
a score. As described by Stott (1972) these are: (a) 
Unforthcomingness (U), characterized by lack of initiative, 
retreat from the unfamiliar and a general absence of self- 
assertion in the face of new situations, conflicts or difficult 
and strange tasks; (b) Withdrawal, (W) represented by 
unresponsiveness, indifference or aversion to interactions with 
others; (c) Depression (D), in the absence of apprehensiveness 
or withdrawal described above, includes behaviors indicative of 
a pervasive lack of response to environmental stimulation as 
well as a marked failure to seek out such stimulation; (d) 
Inconsequence (iQ[), including impulsive acts, behaviors emitted 
without planning, forethought, or attention to consequences; 
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and (e) Hostility (H ) , by definition distinct from pure 
aggressiveness I consisting of a combination of attack/avoidance 
behaviors serving to sever relationships with others, 
frequently adults* Internal consistency for these core 
syndromes ranges from .57 for Withdrawal to .83 for 
Inconsequence. After a one-year interval, on a second BSAG 
completed for two randomly drawn subsamples of the original 
sample, "there was a general tendency for the scores to be 
lower" (Stott, 1972, p. 11). 

In addition, three associated groupings of behaviors have 
been described, distinguished by their tendency to accompany 
and support the five core syndromes, yet lacking sufficient 
homogeneity to be considered syndromes themselves. These are: 
(a) Nonsyndromic Underreaction (UR), including passive-like 
behaviors frequently occurring with Unf orthcomingness. 
Withdrawal and Depression, (b) Nonsyndromic Overreaction (OV)i 
characterized by socially deviant behavior corroborating and 
coinciding with Inconsequence and Hostility, and (c) Peer 
Maladaptiveness (PM) , similar to, yet distinct from ^ and J|, 
including items reflecting hostile or antisocial attitudes 
toward other children and poor peer relations in general. 
Measures of internal consistency for the associated groupings 
range from .57 for VR to .76 for H4. There is also a grouping 
of items "which seemed to be involuntary Indications of neural 
malfunction rather than motivate^ behavior in the sense that 
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the agent aims to affect some change in his relationships with 
the environment" (Stott, 1972, p. 8). These are termed 
Neurological symptoms (1^) and have a imported internal 
consistency coefficient of .U5. 

A combination of raw scores from Unf orthcomingness, 
Withdrawal, Depression, and Nonsyndromic Underreaction forms 
the Underreaction scale, and it yields an Unract scale score 
with a reported reliability coefficient of .83. Similarly, 
scores from Inconsequence, Hostility, Peer Maladaptiveness, and 
Nonsyndromic Overreaction combine to produce the Overreaction 
scale. The Ovract scale score has a reported reliability of 
.91. Ovract and Unract scores are comparable to the 
"Internalizing" and "Externalizing" dimensions reported by 
Edelbrock and Achenbach (1980) and to the withdrawn vs« acting- 
out dichotomy reported by others (Rutter, 1967; Quay, 1979). 
Several validation studies have supported the utility of BSAG 
syndromes in the identification, description, and prediction of 
maladjustment in children (Davis, Butler, & Goldstein, 1972; 
Stott, 1978, 1979; Stott, Marston, & Neill, 1973, 1975; Stott & 
Wilson, 1977) • Using principal-component factor analysis, 
McDermott (1980b) confirmed the construct validity of both 
Ovract and Unract scales and provided evidence for syndromic 
specificity of Hostility, Inconsequence, Unf orthcomingness, and 
Peer-Maladaptiveness. While neither Depression nor Withdrawal 
groupings emerged as syndromes with sufficient specificity. 
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drawing on similar data gathered from a largely clinical 

population (Hale, 1968) and data from a recent reanalysis of 

the BSAG standardization data (McDermott, 1980b), McDermott 

concludes that, 

depending upon the subpopulation of children being 
considered, the Withdrawal and Depression syndromes 
will either covary positively (conjoint variation 
as in a mostly normal sample) or negatively (recip- 
rocal variation as in a clinical sample) in their 
contribution to a typology of social maladjustment 
(p. 227). 

The BSAG is scored by placing templates over each page of the 
observation form. Those items underlined as true for each 
subject are indicated on the BSAG Diagnostic Form. The number 
of items scored within each syndrome is summarized and then 
summed vertically to produce total Unract and Ovract scores. 
Thus, these scores are actually frequency counts of the number 
of occurrences of certain behaviors or behavior types. 

Rorschach Inkblot Test . The Rorschach, on the other hand, 
consists of ten inkblots, each printed on a separate white 
card. Each card is referred to as a plate. Though all blots 
are bilaterally symmetrical, five of the blots contain only 
shades of black and gray, two contain additional portions of 
bright red, and the remaining three comprise combinations of 
several pastel colors. The inkblots are presented one at a 
time to an individual, who is asked what each looks like or 
what it might be. Responses made during this free association 
portion of the test are recorded verbatim, as are any questions 
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or spontaneous comments made to the examiner* After all 10 
cards have been presented 9 the examiner inquires further to 
clarify particulars of each response in order to enhance 
scoring* This final portion of Rorschach administration is 
referred to as the inquiry. 

While at least seven separate systems cur 'ently exist for 
scoring Rorschach responses 9 Exner^s Comprehensive System 
(1974) has integrated some of the more commonly used features 
of other methods* Basing his work on a combination of 
empirical analyses and recommendations from practitioners 
frequently using the Rorschach 9 Exner has demonstrated adequate 
interscorer reliability and introduced several useful and new 
scoring categories as well (Exner, 1978, Exner and Weiner, 
1982) • In order to enhance replicability, scoring for this 
study was bar-^d primarily upon the Exner System. Thus, each 
response was scored, or coded along the following dimensions: 

1. Initial Response Time— time elapsed, in seconds, 
between presentation of inkblot and expression of first 
response to each plate. 

2. Card Positiori — for each response, note was made as to 
whether plate (a) was in the upright position, (b) was upside 
down, (c) had either the right or left side at the top, or (d) 
had been rotated one or more times before a response was made 
to the plate in the upright position. 

3. Total Number of Responses (R) — summed across all 10 
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plates* 

4. Rejections — number of plates to which no response was 
offered* Coded as (a) general, (b) response offered in 
inquiry, (c) popular response offered in inquiry or (d) near 
popular response offered in inquiry* 

5* Additional Responses — new responses offered for the 
first time during the inquiry portion of administration* These 
are not included in formal scoring: (a) general, (b) popular 
response, (c) near popular response, (d) responses were not 
explored due to lack of time, (e) more than one general 
response offered in inquiry* 

6* Response Changes — expressed during the inquiry portion 
of the administration: (a) response denied or rejected, (b) 
popular rejected, (c) change from one popular to another, (d) 
change from popular to near popular, (e) change from popular to 
general response, (f) change from one general response to 
another, (g) change from general response to popular, (h) 
change from general response to near popular, (i) change from 
one near popular response to another, (J) change from near 
popular response to a popular, (k) change from near popular 
response to general response* 

7* Location — which part or parts of the inkblot 
containing the perceived respouse: (a) whole (W), (b) whole 
with space (WS), (c) common detail (D), (d) common detail with 
space (PS) , (e) unusual detaiJ (Dd), (f) unusual detail with 
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space ( DdS ) , (g) confabulated whole (DW), Common details as 
described in the Comprehensive System (Exner, 1974, 1978; Exner 
& Veiner, 1982) have been based on frequencies derived from 
normative samples. Confabulated wholes involve perceptual 
overgeneralizations where the subject names a response to the 
entire blot without regard to the structure of the blot, basing 
it instead on a singular common or unusual detail. 

8. Developmental Quality — degree of integration or 
organization involved in each percept, described in four 
levels: (+) synthesized — one or more perceptually articulated 
pox^tions of the blot, combined into a unitary response; (o) 
consistent or ordinary — emphasis on the more obvious structural 
outlines of the blot; (v^) vague — structural features and 
specific outlines of the blot are irrelevant to the response 
which is often dlffvse or impressionistic in nature; (^) 
arbitrary — use of the blot or blot area(s) is inconsistent with 
the structure of the blot itself. 

9. Determinants — qualitative aspects of the blot 
influential in the perception of each response. Determinants 
are often derived during the inquiry portion of administration 
in response to the query, "What about the blot made it look 
that way to you?" These may be scored singly or in 
combinations as Blends depending on the lerceptual complexity 
of the response, (a) Form (F) indicates that the shape or 
outline of the blot was influential in forming the percept; 
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(b) Movement: human or human-like (M), animal or animal-like 
(FM)f or inanimate, i.e. non-human and non-animal (m), refers 
to percepts in which "kinesthetic innervation" (Piotrowski, 
1974) or muscular tension are reported in the form of ongoing 
motion, or as postures or poses. Movement responses can be 
further differentiated according to whether or not forces of 
gravity are overcome. Piotrowski's (1974) assertive and 
compliant subdivisions are similar to flexor and extensor 
distinctions noted by Rorschach (1949) and to the active- 
passive dimensions described by Exner (1974). Pressley (1980, 
Note 5) has described blocked movement as the perception of 
movement that is about to happen, ht^s Just happened » or is 
present primarily in the form of movement potential or effort 
(eg. going to jump, just been run over, trying to see) This 
addresses and incorporates the notion of static movement noted 
by Beck (1961) and indecisive or spurious movement described by 
Piotrowski (1974). For this study, active movement 
(superscript'^a) was coded when kinesthetic activity resisted 
the pull of gravity or required active assertion of energy, 
passive movement ( super script-j) ) was scored when gravity was 
given in to or passive energy was required, and blocked 
movement ( super script-b) was noted when movement was static, 
spurious, indecisive or in the form of movement potential as 
noted above. A total of 18 scoring categories were allocated 
for movement responses incorporating these six dimensions 
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singularly and in combination, (c) Color (C) is scored when 
chromatic aspects of the blot have influenced the percept. 
Color responses can be qualitatively defined as positive, or 
life sustaining and life enhancing, or negative, i.e. life 
destroying* Piotrowski (1981, Note 4) has indicated that it is 
these more qualitative aspects of scoring that may ultimately 
distinguish between healthy and disturbed populations, and thus 
they were incorporated into this study. Color responses are 
scored in a manner reflecting the degree of form (F) involved 
in the percept. Responses without form are scored (C), for 
example, paint. Responses with form as secondary are scored 
(CF), as in an abstract painting. Where form is a dominant or 
essential component of the percept,, e.g. a yellow daffodil, the 
score would be (FC ) . In some instances, color is used 
symbolically to reflect abstract or global notions (the red 
makes it look angry, the blue reminds me of peace). The 
scoring category, Csym , as discussed by Pressley and Martin 
(1980) was used to denote these occurrences. When the colors 
were merely described (that^s red, this is green, etc.), color 
naming was scored (jCn). Finally, when color was described on 
the non-chromatic cards, color projection ( CP ) was noted. 
Exner incorporated this into his special scorings in his 1982 
volume which was not available at the time these protocols were 
scored, (d) Achromatic color (CJJ refers to the specific use 
of black, white or gray. As with color, scoring reflects the 
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Inclusion of form in each percept • Black t white, gray and 
specific combinations were noted separately • (e) Shading 
reflects the influence of varying tones of the blot in the 
percept without specific mention of black, white or gray* When 
texture is implied by the shadings (furry, fluffy, rough), X is 
scored* When depth or dimensional perspective are noted as a 
result of the tones of the blot, X is scored, and when shading 
appears to influence the response in a general or diffuse way, 
X i3 scored* Scoring depends entirely on the verbal expression 
of the subject* If specific mention of the shades or tones is 
not made or clearly alluded to, shading (or any other 
determinant) cannot be scored* It was noted in this 
population, that subjects frequently made responses involving 
texture, but without specific reference to the shading of .the 
blot* Rather than lose the potential value of a "texture 
response," a code was developed for the use of texture without 
shading* These responses were scored Tx* As with both 
achromatic and chromatic color, the degree of form involvement 
in each percept was noted by inclusion and placement of F* (f ) 
Reflections (rF, Fr) are scored when subjects, relying on the 
symmetry of the blot, use this concept in th ."*.r response, 
either directly via use of the word "reflection," or 
indirectly, implied by such phrases as "mirror image," or 
"seeing itself in the lake*" As with the other determinants 
except movement, the placement of jP indicates the degree of 
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form involved in the percept, (g) Form dimensionality (TO) is 
scored when a response includes "perspective or dimensionality 
based exclusively on form, interpreted by size or in relation 
to other blot areas" (Exner, 1974, p. 99). It is distinguished 
from the V response by the absence of articulated shading as a 
determining factor in the response. 

For each response, scoring space was allocated for a 
maximum of five determinants in a blend. 

10. Pairs (2,) — are noted whenever the percept is 
described as containing two identical objects on either side of 
the blot's center. Pairs are based in part on the symmetry of 
the plates. 

11 • Form Quality (FQ) — reflects the degree of perceptual 
accuracy of a response, or its goodness of fit relative to the 
form and structure of the blot itself. Exner (1974) has based 
his tables in part on frequency data generated from 
approximately 1200 protocols containing approximately 26,000 
responses, "Good Form" responses were developed from 809 
records of nonpsychiatric persons and nonpsychotic outpatients; 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic inpatients produced the 
remaining records used as sources of "poor form" responses. 
Modifying Mayman's work which described six categories for 
differentiating form quality (1966, 1970), Exner presents a 
four category scoring system along with evidence of scoring 
reliability (1974): (+) Superior responses require well 
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articulated uses of form that enrich the quality of the 
response with unique and/or specific descriptions without 
sacrificing goodness of fit; (o) Ordinary responses are usually 
commonplace and easy to see, with obvious congruence between 
the content and the blot area(s) utilized; (w) Weak responses 
are not easily perceived and evidence some shift away from 
congruence between blot area and content* While the percept 
does not totally lack goodness of fit, it often involves 
unconvincing and ill-conceived uses of form. Responses scored 
as w were not found in the form tables utilized as either £, 
or ^ responses; and C;^) Minus responses reflect complete or 
near total disregard for the structure of the blot itself 
Contents offered suggest distorted, unrealistic and arbitrary 
uses of form* Responses scored as DQ- were usually scored FQ- 
as well* While Exner's 1974 volume contains a listing of good 
(+ or 0,) and poor (w or ^) responses, it is quite limited* 
Therefore Hertz's (1970) tables were consulted for the 
determination of form quality in this study, based on the 
criteria outlined above* 

12* Populars (P)'— -are defined as those responses 
occurring with the frequency of one in every three protocols* 
While different scoring systems have identified somewhat 
different populars, for this study, those presented by Exner 
were used (1974, pp* 132-133)* To identify those responses 
where the criteria for popular were not specifically met, but 
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were close in terms of content, location or determinant, the 
notation ((P)) indicated a "near-popular" response. 

13. Contents — are noted by specific category for each 
response. For this study, all contents were recorded verbatim, 
and then categorized by two independent examiners. The 61 
content categories with scoring examples and kappa coefficients 
(Cohen, 1960) can be found in Appendix E. 

14. Organizational Activity (Z)~reflects the presence of 
a measaingful relationship between component parts of a percept. 
All Whole retiponses (W) are allocated a Z score, as are those 
responses which meaningfully integrate two or more adjacent or 
nonadjacent detail areas, or which meaningfully integrate white 
space with other blot details. Form must be involved for 
organizational activity to be scored. Specific Z scores are 
assigned based on weighted values Identified in table form, 
originally published by Beck, Beck, Levitt, and Holish (1961) 
and reproduced by Exner (1974). For each Rorschach record 
(compilation of all of an individuals responses), the frequency 
of Z scores is computed (Zf ) > the actual Z scores are summed 
(Zsum), and a difference score (ZD) computed between the 
obtained Zsum and the estimated value based on Zf . 

15 > Special Scores — are notations reflecting 
idiosyncratic qualities of a response not identified elsewhere. 
Unique verbalizations are considered a meaningful element 
indicative of an individuals particular mode of cognitive 
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processings Prior to incluj?ion in Exner's Comprehensive System 
of scoring, both inter-rater reliability and empirical 
indicators of validity were sought (Exner, Weiner and Schuyler, 
1976; WeiLer, 1977) • While no formal criteria were included 
for special scores in Volume 1 of the Comprehensive System 
(Exner, 197A), Volume 2 (Exner, 1978) includes six types, and 
Volume 3 (Exner and Weiner, 1982) an additional four* For this 
study, seven of Exner 's special scores were included, as these 
were all that were published at the time scoring was completed • 
(a) The personal response ;PER) indicates some reference was 
made to the subject's own life or personal experience ("it 
looks like a bat I saw in the attic," "that looks just like my 
favorite album cover") • (b) Perseveration (PSV) involves 
repetition of the same response or particular content either 
within a single plate or across plates^ Within card PSV 
reflects the use of exactly the same location, same 
determinant(s) , same content category, same DQ and FQ scores, 
and same Z and P^ scores as the preceding response* PSV 
occurring across cards involves the same content as has been 
identified earlier, though other scorings may in fact be 
different ("Oh, here's thf?t bat again, only this time he's 
flying")* In addition, when a subject gives the same response 
to several cards with no intervening responses ("These all look 
like bats to mej this one, too"), PSV is also scored* (c) 
Deviant verbalizations (DV) are characterized by highly unusual 
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modes of expression involving distortions of language, 
neologisms, peculiar sentence structure, or inappropriate and 
often personalized commentary* Such expression appears 
independent of cultural variations, limited vocabulary or 
intelligence* Phrases such as, "Something in a biography lab;" 
"It^s a bat but I was wishing to see a dog;" "A monster that no 
one has ever seen;" "An x-ray of somebody's self" (Exner, 1978, 
p* 22) or "A butterfly, here are its antlers" would all be 
scored DV« (d) Incongruous combinations (INCOM) consist of a 
single object or percept created by condensing two seemingly 
incongruous details* Inappropriate color-form combinations 
such as "pink bears" while receiving a negative color score 
( CFneg ) , would also be scored DV, as would responses such as 
"People with bird heads." (e) Fabulized combinations (FABCOM) 
are scored when two or more separate blot details are 
implausibly combined into a single percept such as "Worms 
jumping off diving boards*" (f) Contaminations (CONTAM) 
reflect the most pathological form of cognitive slippage or 
perceptual distortion scored* Reality is clearly violated 
(rather than implied as in the previously described special 
scores) as two or more distinct impressions, usually from 
different blot areas, are "fused" into a single response* 
There is often a bizarre quality to the response, and form 
quality is always scored as minus (-)* "For instance, a 
subject responding to the upper red area of Card II said, 'This 
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part looks like blood, and it also looks like an island, so it 
must be bloody island/" (Exner, 1978, p. 23). (g) Autistic 
logic (ALOG) is scored when a subject spontaneously uses 
unconventional logic or strained reasoning to explain or 
justify a response. Often such reasoning reflects overemphasis 
on size, positioning or number of objects incorporated into a 
percept. "This green must be lettuce because it's next to the 
rabbit," or "It's the North Pole because its at the top," would 
be examples of responses scored as ALOG . 

Another three categories were added to capture specific 
qualities of response made by this group, (h) TV reflects 
reference to television programs or characters, movies, and 
movie characters, also record albums, rock stars, books and 
other media attended to by this group, (i) Transparencies 
( TRANS ) are scored when perceptual boundaries appear to 
disappear as when a body is described from both the outside 
("It looks like a face") and the inside (" and here are the 
skull bones, blood vessels, lips, ears and eyes"), (j) When a 
subject is critical of a card, "This looks weird," "It looks 
like a bat, but the wings aren't right," GRIT is scored. When 
a response approached the criteria for a special scoring, but 
did not meet them exactly, a near-special score ((SPEC)) was 
allocated. Thus, there were a total of 10 special scores and 
10 near-special scores used in this project. 
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Procedure 

Data collectlon# Data for this study were collected from 
February through May of 1982* When the project was about to 
begin, all teachers were given a tentative schedule* Based 
upon prior knowledge of class schedules , specific needs of each 
teacher were Incorporated as much as possible. The number of 
participants from each class was estimated based on class size 
and number of returned permission forms; BSA6 forms were 
distributed accordingly* 

Approximately 30 minutes were alloc?.ted for each Rorschach 
administration. Student volunteers were taken from class 
individually according to the schedule* No more than four 
students were taken from a single class during a given week to 
minimize classroom disruption* Most students were administered 
a Rorschach and had a completed BSA6 within the same four week 
period. Each participant was given a standard administration 
of the Rorschach (Exner, 1974) by this investigator during the 
course of a normal school day* Seating was side-by-slde* 
Inquiry was conducted after the Free Association to all ten 
plates had been completed for all subjects* Scoring was based 
upon Exner's Comprehensive System (1974, 1978), with the 
modifications described above* 

Students from 26 different classrooms participated in this 
study* For all groups except one, the BSAG were completed by 
the primary classroom teacher, who had known his or her group 
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of students for at least six months. For the exception, an 
Upper School class with nine participants, the primary teacher 
left school suddenly due to illness, and observations were 
completed by the assistant teacher* These observations were 
considered valid and were included in the final analyses, as 
there was the same degree of familiarity with the students and 
no reason to doubt her competence as an observer • 

Prior to data analysis, background Information was 
collected for each participant by consulting student files* 
Date of birth and admission date were recorded, and age and 
length of stay to date were computed* Referral source was 
noted and recorded to indicate state and private or public 
agency* Reason for referral was copied verbatim from the files 
and later coded by two independent examiners* To establish 
agreement beyond chance, kappa coefficients were computed 
(Cohen, I960)* The resulting 14 Reasons for Referral can be 
found, along with relevant kappa coefficients, in Appendix F* 
One reason for referral was recorded for 155 students, two 
reasons for 106 students, three reasons for 53 students, four 
reasons for 25 students, and five reasons were recorded for 
only five cases* 

Special Education Classification was found in each 
student ^s lEP and was described as (a) SEP , socially and 
emotionally disturbed, (b) BD, brain damaged, or (c) Both* 
Psychiatric diagnoses were recorded verbatim, along with DSM-II 
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or DSM-III classifications when presents These were then 
categorized by two independent examiners to coincide as closely 
as possible with the current DSM-III system* The categories 
were checked for reliability using the kappa coefficient. Many 
of the "diagnoses^ found did not fit, however, into this 
diagnostic system; some of what was recorded as diagnosis 
appeared to be more descriptive in nature. In order to be sure 
that this sort of statement was included as potentially 
meaningful information, a separate group of categories was 
developed , checked , and referred to as ^Miagnostic 
concomitants," While 114 students had at least one diagnosis, 
46 students were assigned two* Forty-four students had one 
diagnostic concomitant, and nine had two. The final 21 
diagnoses and 16 diagnostic concomitants can be found in 
Appendices 6 and H, 

Current residence (campus, both parents, mother only, 
father only, relative, guardian or other), parents^ marital 
status, birth order, and sibship were also noted* In addition, 
background information was often found in the files that was 
believed to be relevant to that student's behaviors in school* 
As before, these were recorded verbatim, categorized, and 
checked for agreement. Fifty-five participants had one 
background variable, 18 had two, and four students had three* 
The 16 background categories can be found in Appendix I, 
Medication was currently used by 27 students, and 6 had a 
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history of fire settingt AchievemeEt data were compiled from 
the most recent administration of the CTBS (March, 1982, Form 
U)# Normalized curve equivalent scores (NCE) were recorded, as 
these are most comparable across ages and grades. IQ scores 
were recorded as they appeared in the files with specifications 
as to test used and date administered* To achieve relative 
comparability across tests, Battler's (1982, p* 607) IQ 
classifications were used for subsequent analyses* 

Data Analyses* For each subject, an identification number 
was assigned, and this was keypunched along v^th 38 background 
and morbidity variables, 110 BSAG items, plus UR score, OR 
score, and six additional descriptors from the Bristol. Every 
participant in this project had three data cards containing 
descriptive and BSAG information* For the Rorschach, 17 pieces 
of information were coded for each response, and each response 
was allocated to a separate data card: (a) plate number (I 
through X), (b) response number, (c) type of rejection (if 
present, there were four types), (d) type of addition (five 
types if present), (e) 12 types of response changes (if 
present), (f) initial response time in seconds (recorded for 
the first response to each of 10 plates, present in all cases 
except where the plate was rejected), (g) card position (four 
possibilities), (h) location (seven specific locations), (i) 
developmental quality (four levels), (j) determinants (each 
response could be assigned from one to five of 59 
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determinants), (k) form quality (four levels), (1) pairs (if 
present), (m) populars (if present with separate codes 
depending on plate), (n) contents (each response could be 
assigned from one to four of 61 contents), (o) Z~score (numeral 
from l^O to 6.5 in intervals of 0.5 coded only when present), 
(p) special score (from 0 to four of 20 types could be assigned 
to each response), and (q) Z^sum estimate, taken from Table D 
in Exner's Comprehensive System, Voluae 1 (1974). Thus each 
student had a variable number of data cards based on their 
number of responses to the Rorschach* 

For this study, data were analyzed using both the SAS (SAS 
Institute, Inc., 1983) and SPSS^ (SPSS, 1983) computer programs 
run on an IBM system 370 at the Loyola University Computer 
Center in Chicago, Illinois. SAS was used initially to 
summarize variable amounts of information per subject so that 
group statistics could be computed and summary data examined. 
Once this was accomplished, SPSS was used to compute 
frequencies, distribution statistics, factor analyses, 
canonical correlations, product-moment correlations, 
discriminant analyses, and t^ tests. 

Frequency statistics were computed first on all background 
and descriptive variables. These were used to describe the 
sample specifically and identify parameters and a frame of 
reference for understanding findings generated from further 
analyses. 
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Due to the uniqueness of this sample and McDerraott's 
report (1980b) that different samples have different factor 
structures 9 summary scores for neither the five core syndromes, 
three associated groupings, nor the total Unract and Ovract 
factors were used for these computations. Instead, individual 
scores for each of the 110 BSA6 items were entered for 
analysis* Once distribution statistics were computed, seven 
items with a frequency of less than 5% of the sample (less than 
8) were excluded from further analyses* The remaining data 
were submitted to a series of principals-component factor 
analyses with varimax rotations changing the number of factors 
rotated* The most stable factor structure was identified and 
compared with the core syndromes and associated groupings 
developed from the standardization sample* Factor scores were 
computed, along with means and standard deviations for the 
sample* Factors were tested for internal consistency using 
coefficient alpha* Those factors meeting the criteria of 
psychological and statistical integrity, containing a minimum 
of four items, were used for the remainder of the analyses, 

Rorschach data were examined next* Frequencies for each 
scoring category were computed, first summarizing responses for 
each subject and then across all subjects* There were no 
general types of information recorded that occurred with marked 
infrequency to warrant exclusion at this point* However, 
specific variations within the following categories were pooled 
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and treated as occurrences of equal vaights rejections, 
additions » response changes, populars, and special scores. 
Content and determinant categories were sufficiently large to 
necessitate use of actuarial data-reduction methods • The 
frequencies for the 61 content categories and 59 types of 
determinants were each subjected to a series of principal- 
component factor analyses with varimax rotation* Items with 
frequencies of less than eight (5Z of the sample) were excluded 
from further analyses so as not to inordinately skew findings • 
By limiting the number of factors rotated and altering the 
minimal eigenvalue used for rotation, the most stable factor 
structure was sought for both contents and determinants. 
Again, factors were tested for internal consistency using 
coefficient alpha. Four factors (including 20 determinants), 
and two factors (including only 10 contents) had alpha 
coefficients greater than or equal to .55, and this was 
considered inadequate* Thus^ the 40 determinants and 56 
contents with frequencies greater than or equal to eight were 
entered together into a series of principal-component factor 
analyses, using the same variations of rotated factors and 
eigenvalues as before. The seven factors, incorporating 21 
contents and 21 determinants, generated from these analyses 
were both psychologically meaningful and statistically sound 
and were used for further analyses. 

The 30 remaining Rorschach variables were submitted to a 
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sijnilar series of prlnclpal-component factor analyses with 
varinax rotations. Three factors with both psychological 
integrity and statistical consistency were entered into a final 
series of factor analyses, along with the content«-det-erminant 
factors, to generate three stable and viable all-encompassing 
Rorschach factors to be correlated with BSAG factors* 

The reliability of these Rorschach factors was tested by 
having an independent expert in Rorschach scoring learn the 
seven content-determinant factors and three Rorschach factors. 
She rescored 53 randomly--selected records. Factor scores 
generated by the investigator and those computed by this 
independent examiner, were compared using products-moment 
correlations and Jt tests for dependent means. Significant 
correlations and non-significant t^ tests led to the acceptance 
of these factors and the remainder of the analyses. 

Canonical correlation was performed next on the five BSAG 
factors and three al3 -inclusive Rorschach factors. When no 
significant findings resulted, canonical correlati<^n was 
repeated using several combinations of Rorschach factors: 
content-determinant factors alone, Rorschach factors 
encompassing the rest of the raw data by themselves, and these 
two types of factors tog6::her. The absence of significant 
findings again led to the computation of bivariate correlations 
among 65 variables, including 17 morbidity characteristics, the 
five BSAG factors, and Rorschach data entered individually, as 
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well as in factor form. Finally two sets of discriminant- 
function analyses were performed i comparing the ability of 
Rorschach factors and BSAG factors to correctly group students 
by special education classification and by psychiatric 
diagnosis. For these analyses, psychiatric diagnoses were 
recoded (SPSS, 1983) to represent only DSM-III code 312, 
conduct disorder and disorders of impulse control, code 313, 
anxiety and other disorders of childhood and adolescence, and 
code 314, attention deficit disorder. 
Research Hypotheses 

The specific research hypotheses tested in his exploratory 
3tudy were: 

(1) Dimensions with factorial integrity can be extracted 
and identified for Rorschach data which make both psychological 
and statistical sense. 

(2) The BSAG factor structure generated from a sample 
'Uprising identified special education students will be 

sufficiently different from that developed from the 
standardization sample of non-identified students to warrant 
use of sample-specific factor scores. 

(3) Patterns of meaningful relationship, represented by 
significant canonical variates, can be demonstrated between 
factors derived from a behaviorally-based classroom observation 
scale, the BSAG, and factors based on configurations of scores 
ji^om a projective method of assessment, the Rorschach Inkblot 
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Test. 

(4) Psychologically meaningful profiles representing the 
empirical relationship between specific groups of Rorschach 
variables 9 statistically related to each other, and behaviors 
expressed as individual or combinations of factors derived from 
the BSA6, can be described. 

(5) Certain Rorschach scores and BSA6 items will occur 
with sufficient psychological inconsequence and infrequency to 
warrant exclusion from further analyses, 

(6) To test several accepted assumptions concerning the 
use and interpretation of these instruments , the following 
trends are posited: (a) Qualitative Rorschach scores, i.e. 
developmental quality organizational activity (Zf and 
ZD) , positive vs. negative color (£) , black, white or gray 
achromatic color (C) , active, passive or blocked movement (M, 
FM , and m), and special scores, will be significant components 
of Rorschach factors, and influential in their relationship to 
BSAG factors; (b) Longer initial response times (IRT) and fewer 
responses (R) will be associated with types of underreaction 
(UR) as will the production of fewer whole responses (W) and 
more common detail responses (D) than for types of overreaction 
(OR) ; (c) Aspects of OR will be associated with more 
integrated responses, reflected in higher DQ[ scores (+ and o) 
End more organizational activity (greater Zf)t (d) A greater 
frequency of pairs and reflections (Fr) will be found among 
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variations or OR, as will more space responses ( S^) , white JC^ 
and a higher frequency of plate rejections than among types of 
UR # (e) Variations of TO will be associated with more human 
movement (M), inanimate movement (m), and pure form (F). Gray, 
black and combined Cj^, texture (T with shading and Tx, 
without), and diffuse shading (7) responses will be more common 
than with variations of OR and will be affect-dominated, i.e. 
form will be secondary* M and m will be more of the passive, 
blocked and combined types, while FM will be more active, (f) 
Types of OR will correspond with the presence of more vista 
shading (V) negative color, both occurring with form 
secondary or absent completely* FM and m will be the dominant 
forms of movement present and will be primarily active or 
blocked, (g) Frequency of human and animal detail contents 
(Hd and Ad) will exceed that of whole humans and animals (H and 
k) among groups of OR individuals. In addition, animals of the 
cold-blooded types (insects, amphibians, fish) will appear more 
often than mammals (large or small, domestic or wild). 
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CHAPTER IV 
Results 



The purpose of this study was to explore the relationship 
between two methods of assefjsment frequently used in schools 
for the classification of special education students* 
Personality variables as measured by the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test, and classroom behaviors as described by the Bristol 
Social Adjustment Guides (BSAG) were the two methods studied. 
By using techniques of multivariate analysis, this project 
attempted to reciprocally validate two instruments which are 
each representative of an equally popular, but often mutually 
exclusive school of thought* In this manner it was 
hypothesized that behavioral data could be provided that would 
serve as anchors to Rorschach findings, most often criticized 
as being hypothetical and without empirical support* 
Conversely, with personality characteristics offered as 
correlates to classroom behaviors, the breadth and 
applicability of behavioral observations could be enhanced as 
wellt In sum, this study endeavored to take preliminary steps 
toward empirically validating a controversial method of 
personality assessment and simultaneously providing more 
generalizability to those behaviors observed in a classroom 
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settings A primary goal of the study was to provide school 
psychologists with more competent and meaningful means of 
providing diagnostic evaluation of handicapped children in our 
schools* 

It was hypothesized that variations of Underreaction (UR) 
and Overreaction (21) would be found in this sample, but with 
some unique characteristics distinguishing this group from the 
original normative population* While the composition of 
Rorschach factors was not predicted, in keeping with the 
exploratory nature of this study, it was believed that 
psychologically meaningful factors would emerge which could be 
reliably scored* Severed specific relationships between BSAG 
and Rorschach variables were predicted, however, in order to 
test several accepted assumptions concerning the us^> and 
interpretation of these instruments* 

Findings will be reported categorically, moving from 
general to specific* First, the sample will be discussed in 
terms of background characteristics and morbidity* Next, 
results of intercorrelations will be presented separately for 
the Rorschach and for the BSAG, followed by respective factor 
analyses and measures of reliability for the Rorschach factors* 
Then, canonical correlations between the resulting factors will 
be presented, both globally and in the context of predicted 
relationships between the Rorschach and the BSAG* Finally, 
hit-rates generated by two series of multiple discriminant 
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analyses will be reported, comparing the ability of BSAG 
factors and various combinations of Rorschach factors to 
predict special education classification and psychiatric 
diagnosis* 

Sample Characteristics 

Data reported are based on 162 valid cases* A case was 
considered valid if a Rorschach had been administered, a 
teacher had completed a BSAG, and a confidential file was 
available providing the background and morbidity 
characteristics described here* A total of 26 teachers 
participated in this study, each completing a mean of 12 BSAGs* 
Thirty-one percent of the students were performing academically 
at the eighth through twelfth grade levels, and were part of 
the Upper School* Forty-three percent were from the Lower 
School, academically at the second through ninth grade levels* 
The Alternative Upper School, including students in need of 
even more academic and emotional support than offered elsewhere 
housed 11% of this group, as did the Alternative Lower School* 
The S*P*I*R*I*T* program, the most flexible unit involved in 
this study, contributed A% of the participants. Boys 
constituted 83% of this sample* Ages ranged from 7 to 21 
years, with a mean of 14*5 and a median of 15* A description 
of students by age, sex, school and participating number of 
teachers can be found in Table 1* 

Participants had been attending this school from one month 
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to 10 years, with ti;<* average length of stay being 3.6 years. 
State of residence provided financial support for 91Z of the 
students in this project. Local school districts supported 3%, 
2.5% were supported by agencies, and .6/5 (1 student) received 
private monies. Information concerning funding for the 
remaining 2.5% was unavailable. The majority of these students 
resided in Pennsylvania (86%). Six percent were from 
neighboring states of New Jersey or Delaware, two students were 
from other states (1%), and state of residence could not be 
determined for the renjaining 7%. 

A total of 24 students (15% of the participants) were 
residents of the school at the time of this study. Parents of 
the total sample group were married in 51% of the cases, 
separated in 19%, and divorced in 13%. While 43% of the 
subjects were in the custody of their natural parents, 45% 
lived with two parents at the time of this study. Mothers had 
custody of 26% of the group, and resided with 20% of the 
participants^ Fathers were chief custodian of 6% of the group, 
although only 4% actually lived with their fathers. Parents of 
seven students (4%) were widowed, and two students (1%) were 
orphans. Remarriages and nonraarital living arrangements 
accounted for 7% of the sample, and information concerning 
parent's marital status was unknown for 12 % of the total 
group. Agencies and relatives other than parents each had 
custody of 4% of these students, while adoptive parents were 
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legally responsible for 2Z. Foster parents had custody of 1%, 
one student (•SX) was in custody of someone other than those 
categories already mentioned, and for 13% this information was 
unavailable or unknown* Six percent of the sample resided with 
relatives at the time of the study, 31 were in foster homes, 
and 6Z lived in other agencies, with step-parents or in some 
setting not already mentioned. 

There were three twins (but no twin pairs) in this sample, 
all of whom had at least one other sibling. While birth order 
was unstated for 22% of the group, 28% were first-born, 25% 
were second in birth order, and 11% were third. A position of 
fourth was occupied >*y 7% of participants, fifth by 3%, sixth 
by 2%, and seventh by 1%. Only children constituted 8% of the 
group, and 25% had one sibling only. Eighteen per-cent had two 
siblings, 14% had three, 6% had four, 3% had five, and 3% had 
from six to nine brothers and sisters. 

Special education classification;^ were available for all 
but 3% of this sample. Fifty-one per-cent of the students in 
the study were identified as Socially and Emotionally Disturbed 
(SED), and 44% were categorized as Brain Damaged (BD). Only 
two students (1%) were classified as both SED and BD. These 
descriptive data concerning participants are summarized in 
Table 2. 

At the time of the study, 28 students (17% of the total 
group) were currently taking or had a history of taking 
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medications. Of these, eight students (28%) were taking 
Mellarill, and four (14Z) were taking Ritalin. Table 3 lists 
specifically the medications and the number of students taking 
each one. For further analyses, th.\s variable was recoded as a 
dichotomy, reflecting the presence or absence of mediv'zation in 
each student *s present or past history. 

Reason for referral was recorded for 97 % of the sample. 
Five separate reasons were noted for 3% of the group, 15Z had 
four reasons, 33% had three reasons, 65% had two reasons, and 
32% had only one referral reason* This Information was 
recorded verbatim from each student's file. A listing was made 
of all the reasons noted for this group. Fourteen all- 
encompassing and mutually-exclusive categories were then 
developed. When two separate examiners categorized the 
resulting Reasons for referral, a kappa coefficient (Cohen, 
1960) of 0.85 was obtained, significant at £ <^ •001. As 
agreement beyond chance had been determined, these categories 
were accepted as valid for descriptive purposes. The most 
frequently stated referral reasons were School/Classroom 
Adjustment problems (behavior inappropriate for the setting). 
School Failure (problems functioning academically), and 
Developmental Disability (specific deficits in reading, 
language, cognition, perception and memory). The 14 final 
reasons for referral and their frequencies can be found in 
Appendix F. 
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Table 3 

Frequency and Percentage of Students Taking Medication 



^^^^^on N Z Z Medication 



Ritalin 42 14 

Mellaril 8 5 28 

Phenobarbital 1 1 4 

Dilantin 1 I 4 

Stelazine 2 1 7 

Thorazine 1 1 4 

Haldol 1 1 4 

Tofranil 1 1 4 
Deprekene, Tegretol, 

& Ritalin 1 1 4 

Valium L Ritalin 1 i 4 

Trantine & Mysoline 11 4 

Prednisone & Theodin 11 4 

Ritalin & Dilantin 11 4 

History ox Medication 2 1 7 

Medication Recommended 11 4 

Unspecified 1 1 a 



28 17Z 
None 134 83% 
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For 34Z of the group, additional medical or other 
background Information was available* This Information was 
recorded verbatim and then categorized by two Independent 
raters* Agreement beyond chance was achieved, with kappa « 
•86, £^*001* The resulting 16 categories and frequencies are 
recorded In Appendix I* Of the total group, 6Z had a history 
of seizure disorders, and 7Z were adopted* As these categories 
were primarily descriptive In nature, many had very low 
frequencies* 

Psychiatric diagnoses vere made for 70Z of the students in 
this study* These were most often descriptive statements, with 
a diagnostic flavor, made by psychiatrists at Intake* 
Occasionally there was a DSM-II coding, and more rarely was 
reference to a DSM-III diagnostic category* Diagnostic 
statements were recorded verbatim, and two clinicians 
collaborated to assign a current DSM*-III code to each one* A 
total of 40 separate vliagnoses were assigned* These were then 
grouped into psychologically meaningful categories, 
individually by each clinician* Agreement beyond chance was 
established for 21 categories (kappa « *85, 2 ^*001)* The 21 
diagnoses and associated DSM~III codes, along .d.th frequencies, 
can be found in Appendix 6* While most students had no more 
than two separate diagnoses, in several cases there were 
additional descriptors* These were referred to as "Diagnostic 
Concomitants** and were grouped into 19 categories* When 
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categorical assignments were made by two separate examiners , a 
kappa coefficient of .82 vas obtained, £ ^.OOK These 
Diagnostic Concomitants are listed with frequencies in Appendix 

Each student ccnld be assigned two diagnoses and two 
concomiants. Actual DSM-III diagnoses were exl^austed first and 
then concomitants were assigned. While 70% of the entire 
group had one diagnosis, 27% had one diagnostic concomitant. 
Similarly, although 28% had two DSM-III diagnoses, only 6% had 
a second diagnostic co!icomltant. The most frequently assigned 
primary diagnostic category referred to organic brain damage or 
neurological dysfunction* This was found in 21% of all cases 
(30% of those with a psychiatric diagnosis), and it was 
followed in frequency by Socialized Conduct Disorder, 
Aggressive type, assi(;ned to 8% of all cases, or 11% of the 
diagnosed group • The category defined as Learning Disability, 
Developmental Delay, including specific developmental 
disorders, learning deficits, etc» was the secondary diagnosis 
of greatest frequency, assigned to 10% of the population, or 
14% of the group receiving a psychiatric diagnosis* The 
diagnostic concomitant named Emotional Disturbance was assigned 
in conjunction with one or two DSM-III diagnoses to 11% of the 
total sample, or 15% of those students receiving some 
psychiatric diagnosis. 

To enhance 'further statistical analyses. Psychiatric 
Diagnoses were receded to reflect the most stable DSM-III 
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categories for children. All conduct disorders were considered 
as a single group (old variables 3 through 14, DSM-III codes 
312*0 through 312*8) • Emotional disorders constituted the 
second group and included variables 15 through 17, DSM-III 
codes 313.0 through 313.82. The third group reflected 
attention deficit disorders (variables 18 and 19, codes 314.0 
and 314.01), and category four. Other, included all remaining 
diagnostic categories. Though extremely reliable. Mental 
Retardation, DSM-III code 317, was not included here because of 
its frequency of one. Frequencies and percentages for these 
four new categories can be found in Table 4. 

Standardized achievement test data were available from a 
group administration of the Comprehensiv3 Test of Basic Skills 
(CTBS) (McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1981) in March of 1982. All but 19 
students had taken this test. While the participating school 
was essentially nongraded, with heterogeneous age and 
intelligence grouping, for test purposes students were assigned 
an academic grade of two through 12. The majority of students 
(63%) were considered to be in 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th grades, 
with 8.5 as the mean grade. Scores were recorded in the form 
of Normal Curve Equivalents (NCEs) for Reading, Language, Math, 
Science, and Social Studies. The mean score for Reading was 
14 3; for Lang^tage, it was 15.6. For Math, the mean was 13.6; 
for Science, it was 20.2; and for Social Studies 21«6 was the 
mean. On an NCE scale, 50 is the mean, and the standard 
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Tible 4 

rsychiatric Diagnoses Receded to Depict Conduct Disorders, Emotional 
Disorders, Attention Deficit Disorders 



Disorder 


DSM-III CODE 


N 


% Disorders 


Conduct 


312.0-312.8 


38 


24 


Emotional 


313-0-313.82 


16 


10 


Attention Deficit 


314.0-314.01 


16 


10 


Other 




90 


56 






160 
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deviation is 10. Table 5 contains measures of central tendency 
for achievement test data. 

Approximately 95% of all students had been administered 
some measure of intelligence. The VISC-R was used to assess 
80% of the group, the Stanford-Binet for 6%, the WISC for 10%, 
and other measures (including the WPPSI, Slosson, and WAIS) in 
4% of all cases. Test administration occurred from September 
1979 through June 1982 in 47% of cases; from September 1976 
through August 1979 in 30% of cases; and prior to September 
1976 in 23% of cases. To compare results from different tests. 
Sat tier ^s Classification Ratings for IQs on Stanf ord-Binet, 
Wechsler Scales, and McCarthy Scales (1982, p. 607) were used. 
Of the group to whom IQ tests were administered, 10% were 
classified as Mentally Defective, 16% as Borderline Defective, 
30% as Low Average, 35% as average, 6% as High Average, and 3% 
as Superior. Intelligence test data are summarized in Table 6.' 
Bristol Social Adjustment Guides Dat a 

Valid BSAG^s were available for 157 students. Two 
teachers had failed to complete their observations after five 
of their students had been administered Rorschachs. The 
percentage of females in the sample (17%) did not warrant 
separate analysis by sex. Similarly, 31% of this group (50 
students) e^.r.^eded the age constraints of the BSAG, i.e., were 
from 17 to 21 years of age. Rather than reduce sample size by 
examining the older students separately, in keeping with the 
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Tablt 5 

Sttndordittd AcbicvtstoC Xtit Pata^ 



Variablt 



8D 



Kange 



Miiiing 



(hrtrall Grade Rating 



7.5 



3.5 



2-12 



19 12 



2 


3 


2 


3 


4 


3 


4 


5 


3 


5 


5 


3 


6 


10 


6 


7 


9 


6 


n 


23 


14 


9 


29 


18 


10 


28 


17 


11 


22 


14 


12 


5 


3 



^Reading Standard Score 


551.9 


233.8 


236-829 


25 


16 


^Reading NCE 


14.5 


18.6 


1-80 


39 


24 


Rtading Level 


5.6 


3.1 


2-10 


19 


12 


^Language Standard Score 


490.:) 


274.7 


416-809 


56 


34 


^Language NCE 


15.6 


18.2 


1-88 


56 


34 


Language Level 


5.8 


3.0 


2-10 


19 


12 


^athesatica Standard Score 


554.2 


247.8 


219-741 


29 


18 


*Matb NCC 


13 S 


17.0 


1-81 


29 


18 


Math Level 


5.9 


2.9 


2-10 


19 


12 


^Science Standard Score 


494.4 


278.5 


273-815 


54 


33 


^Science KCE 


20.2 


20.8 


1-97 


54 


33 


Science Level 


5.8 


3.0 


2-10 


19 


12 


*Social Studies Standard fcore 


513.6 


286.1 


113-902 


53 


33 


^Social Studies NCE 


21.6 


18.9 


6-96 


55 


34 


Social Studies Level 


5.8 


3.0 


2-11 


19 


12 



^Pro« March) 1982 adninistraCioo of CTBSi fovm U. 
O *To preserve distribution, scores of tero and aissing data were merged. 
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Table 6 

Intelligence Test Data, Frequencies and Percents 





N 


Z 


Missing 
N % 


Test Administered 






8 3 


WISC-R 


123 


89 




Stanford Binet 


9 


6 




Wise 


15 


10 




Other 


7 


4 




Date Administered 






8 5 


9/79 to 6/82 


72 


44 




9/76 to 8/79 


47 


29 




Prior to 9/76 . 


35 


22 




TO m HQft^ ^^ at ^ nn'^ 

JU\^ W X 00 CP ^ 4> Xl^it 






Q A 


Mental Deficient 


16 


10 




Borderline 


25 


15 




Low Average 


46 


28 




Average 


53 


33 




High Average 


9 


6 




Superior 


4 


3 





*From Sattlei-, J. (1982) 
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exploratory nature of the study, the entire group was analyzed 
together. 

The absence of a behavior was denoted by 1, while 2 
indicated the presence of a phenomenon* Measures of central 
tendency for each of the 110 statements indicative of 
maladjusted behavior can be found in Tables 7 through 11 and in 
Appendix J* The mean for the sum of all Underreaction items 
(Unract) was 4.5, while the mean for Overreaction ( Ovract ) was 
12#0 (see Table 12). This places the group under study at the 
24th rank percentile relative to the normative group for 
Unract and at the 12th percentile for Ovract. These reflect a 
mean percentile rank computed by adding the percentile rank for 
boys to that for girls and dividing by two* 

In completing a BSAG, a teacher records observations not 
only of classroom behavior but of some auxiliary 
characteristics as well. These include General Health, Speech, 
Size, Physical Appearance, and School Achievement in Reading 
and Math. A summary of descriptors and their frequencies for 
this group can be found in Table 12. For further analyses, the 
Speech variable was recoded into a dichotomy reflecting the 
presence (1) or absence (0) of some observable difficulty in 
speech* Thus, 19% of the group had no noted abnormalities, 
while 81% had some unusual aspect to their speech. 

Before factor analysis was employed to reduce the BSAG 
data, behaviors that were observed in less than 5% of the 
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25 
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0.S4 
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.70 
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57 


3i 




0.13 




-0.74 


.42 


if) 
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avitckaa ca aaMUiicf alaii 


U 


15 




0.S4 
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.41 


if) 
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19 


12 
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3.44 


.59 


if) 
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22 


14 




0.90 




2.42 


.57 


(1) 
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19 


12 
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22 


14 
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14 


9 
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22 


14 
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2.42 


.53 
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«2 


39 




0.02 




-0.S5 


.53 


(Q) 


lie aa4 alaa affraack ta yraklaM 


30 


19 




0.74 




1.13 


.52 


(P) 


taUa aa ockara ta tty ^ skia (aadkar'a 
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21 


13 




0.93 




5.H 


.52 


(V) 
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0.24 
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.49 


if) 
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17 


11 




O.H 




4.12 


M 


(1) 


laara s'^a» rafartfa f«aiakMat aa aafair 


30 


19 




0.73 




1.13 


M 


(t) 


tiMa ta s« a«t af vap ta aara rfiaaffravaX 


23 


15 




O.tl 




2.31 


.44 


(1) 


Triaa ta arrta acaiaat taackar 


2« 


U 




0.12 




i. «# 




(?) 
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37 


24 




0.5S 




0.33 


.a 


(1) 
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5« 


34 




0.15 




-0.72 


.45 


(Q) 


Xaeliaa^ ta faal •tmmd 


37 


24 




0.5S 




0.33 


.44 


(?) 


Oaaaca ta fi«kUc yrapartr 


17 


11 




O.H 




4.13 


.42 


(Q) 
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15 




0.S4 




2.14 


42 




Ilsaavaltta 


















Caaffieiaat alpka 














•14 
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4.5S 








Staa4ar4 rfaviatiaa 










5.11 
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127 


SI 














lakjaata witk faetar aearaa • 0 


30 


19 
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Table II 

Component Ittss with Frequtnciet, Diitributiont «nd VtriBtx Rotated 
Ftctor Lotdingt for BSAC Factor V, Xoody 
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sample were identified • Seven variables had a frequency of 
less than eight and were excluded from further analysis* The 
seven items removed were: "avoids contact both with teacher and 
with other children," "always sluggish, lethargic," "is too 
unaware of people to greet," "shrinks from active play," "makes 
aimless movements with hands," "has unwilled twitches, jerks," 
and "bites nails badly*" The first four of these items were 
from the Unract scale, and the remaining three were part of the 
Neurological grouping* Frequencies of these items among the 
participants are recorded in Appendix J* 

PrifiCipal-component factor analysis was performed on the 
103 BSAG items with frequency of greater than seven* Factors 
showing an eigenvalue of greater than or equal to one were 
rotated according to Kaiser's varimax criterion* This yielded 
26 factors, and the process was repeated limiting the maximal 
number of factors rotated to ten, six and five in an effort to 
discover a factor structure that would remain relatively 
invariant across rotations* In fact, moving from the six- to 
the f?ve-f actor solutions resulted in several changes in the 
factor structure* Factors I and II essentially changed places, 
with the exception of three items* Of these, one remained a 
part of Factor I, one reappeared on Factor III, and one item 
disappeared completely* Furthermore, Factors III and IV 
exchanged places from the ten- to the six-factor solutions, 
with two items from the original Factor III remaining with that 
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factor, four items appearing for the first time with the six- 
factor solution, and again on the five-factor solution, and one 
item was dropped completely. Factor V remained stable 
throughout all analyses, and by the six-factor solution. Factor 
VI had only one item with a significant loading. Thus, the 
five-factor solution, including a total of 93 BSAG variables, 
was chosen as most stable* 

In order to determine the internal consistency of each of 
these factors, alpha coefficients were computed based on the 
variance of each of the items comprising a factor in relation 
to the variance of the total factor across all items • Factor I 
included 29 items from the Inconsequence, Hostility, Peer- 
Maladaptiveness, and Non-Syr dromic Over-reaction scales, and it 
was named Hostile-Socially Aggressive * The mean score for 
Factor I was 4.58, and alpha was 0.86* 

Factor II primarily comprised items from the Inconsequence 
scale, with a few items from Hostility, Peer-Maladaptiveness, 
and Non-syndr omic Over-reaction, plus one from the 
Neurological cluster (**too restless and overactive to heed even 
for a moment") • The name Impulsive-disruptive seemed to 
capture the essence of its components* With a total of 27 
items, the mean score for Factor II was 5 •25 with an alpha of 



Items from the Unforthcomingness scale along with several 
from Withdrawal, Non-syndromic Underreaction, Inconsequence 
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("brings object he or she lias found, though tbey are not really 
lost (desire for approval or attention)**) , Hostility ("has 
stolen in a way that he would be bound to be found out") and 
Neurological ("gets confused and tongue-tied," and "very jumpy 
and easily scared"), comprised the 22-item Factor III, 
described in name as Passive-detached • The mean score for 
Factor III was 2.61 and alpha was 0«58, the lowest of all 
factors* 

Factor IV included 17 items, mostly from the Withdrawal 
and Depression scales, but with two from Non-syndromic 
Underreaction, "keeps a suspicious distance," and "timid, poor- 
spirited, can*t let him/herself go", and one from the 
Neurological scale, "gets confused and tongue-tied" • The mean 
score for Factor IV was 1«68, and alpha equalled 0«69« 
Withdrawn-lethargic seemed to best describe these items* 

Factor V had the fewest number of items, nine* All but 
two were from the Hostility scale* One item was from the 
Unf orthcomingness scale, "chats only when alone with teacher," 
and the other was from Non-syndromic Over-reaction, "follower 
in mischief (other deviant behavior)*" Alpha for Factor V was 
0*66, and the mean score was 2*07* The descriptor. Moody t best 
captured this grouping of behaviors* Tables 7 through 11 
contain the specific BSAG items constituting each of these five 
factors, and Table 12 include summary data for the BSAG 
descriptors and Ovract and Unract scale scores* 
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Rorschach Data 

Descriptive statistics > A total of 162 students offered 
2,961 responses to the Rorschach* Each response was recorded 
individually in terns of 16 param'^ters to permit maximum 
flexibility in analysis: Rorschach plate (I through X), 
response number (1 through 51), rejection ( Re.1 ) , additional 
response (Add) , changed response CAR) . initial response time 
(IRT), card position (Posl through PosA) , location (W, WS, D, 
DS . Dd , DdS , DW), developmental quality (DQ), determinants, 
form quality (FQ) . pair ((2)) , popular (P), contents, Z^score, 
and special score. 

There was a mean of 18.1 responses (R) to the entire 
Rorschach and thus an average of 1*8 responses per plate* 
While the number of total responses ranged from 6 to 51, the 
mean JR per plate ranged from 1*46 on plate VI to 3*07 to plate 
!• Nineteen students (12% of the group) had rejections or 
offered no response to the Rorschach plate before them* Of 
these, 14 rejected one plate, 2 students each rejected two and 
three plates, and 1 student rejected four plates^ Appendix K 
presents a breakdown of four specific types of rejection and 
the number of respondents making each type* Additional 
responses, offered during the inquiry and not included in any 
formal analyses, were made by 25 students (15% of all the 
participants). One addition was made by 17 students, while six 
students had two additional responses, and two students had 
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three additions* The four types of additions and their 
frequencies are listed in Appendix L« When a student changed 
or rejected a response during the inquiry portion of Rorschach 
administration, the nature of this change was noted* Nine 
varieties of changes were made by 32 (20Z) of the participants* 
Most of these (22 students) made only one change, while six 
made two changes, three made three changes, and one student 
changed responses four times* The nine types of response 
changes and corresponding frequencies can be found in Appendix 
M* Two students offered more than 51 responses, which was the 
maximum scored and recorded for this study* Note was made of 
this in the category of Response additions* The Rorschach data 
were considered in their entirety for this study, leaving any 
per plate-analyses for future investigation* 

A descriptive summary of Rorschach scores can be found in 
Table 13* Mean initial response time ( IRT ) was computed by 
summing IRT , recorded in seconds for all first responses to 
each plate, across plates and dividing by total number o£ 
plates responded to* Thus no IRT was recorded where plate 
rejections were made* The mean IRT was 11*2, with a standard 
deviation of 7*0* For the achromatic plates (I, IV, V, VI, 
VII) mean IRT was 10*56, while for the chromatic plates (II, 
III, VIII, IX, X) it was 11*8* 

Respondents in this study were handed each Rorschach plate 
in the upright position, and they ma. e at least one response in 
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this position (Position 1). Of the averaged IG.l responses, 
13.1 or 72% were in Position 1. Seventy per cent of 
respondents turned the card upside-*dovn before responding, 
Position 2. An average of 3.8 responses (21% of R) were made 
in this position. Position 3 was recorded when the subject 
used either the right or left side of the plate as top. It was 
used by 23% of the participants in this study and yielded a 
mean of .41 (2% of the total mean R,). Position 4 indicated 
that the plate had been turned completely around one or more 
tines before a response was offered to it in the upright 
position^ In other words, Positions 1 and 4 both implied use 
of the Rorschach card in its original position, but Position 4 
reflected the fact that the card had been manipulated prior to 
response, while Position 1 did not. While 46% of all subjects 
made from one to five Position 4 responses, they accounted for 
4% (.77) of the total mean R. Thus, a total of 76% of all 
responses (13.8 of 18.1) were made to the Rorschach plates in 
the upright position. 

All but one of the students in this population used the 
entire blot for from 1 to 19 of their responses. The mean for 
Whole responses (W) was 6.6 (36% of the total mean R). Whole 
responses with white space (WS) were made by 47% of subjects, 
had a mean occurrence of .68 (4% of mean R), and a range of one 
to five. Common Betail responses (D) accounted for 46% of mean 
R, had an average frequency of 8.3, had a range of one to 37, 
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and were made by 97% of respondents. From one to six responses 
using common details with white space (PS) were made by 32Z of 
this group. The average number of DS responses was .46 (3% of 
mean j^). Responses to uncommon details (Dd) were made by 69% 
of participants. Frequencies ranged from one .through 11, with 
a mean of 1.74 (lOZ of mean !R). Uncommon detail with white 
space responses (DdS) were made by 21Z of students in this 
project. The mean for DdS was .26 (1% of mean R). The range 
was one to four. Confabulated whole responses (DW) were made 
by only two students, and the frequency was considered too low 
to be included in future analyses. On the average then, in 
this group, 8% of responses involved the use of white space (]^ 
•f DS + DdS) . 

Responses with an integrated developmental quality (DQ+), 
involving synthesis or relationship between two or more 
discrete blot areas, were given by 84% of this group. The mean 
for D2+ was 3.2 (18% of mean R). All .;:udents (100%) offered 
ordinary responses ( DQo ) > consistent with the form and 
structure of the blot itself, which ranged in frequency from 
two through 35, and had a mean of 9.9 (55% of mean R ) . 
Ordinary responses do not require the complex cognitive 
activity found in the DQ+ response, but they imply that the 
percept has fairly specific form requirements which have not 
been disregarded. Vague responses (DQv), where the percept has 
no specific form requirements, accounted for 9% of mean R, and 
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were given by 73% of participants from one through nine times 
per records The mean for DQv was 1.7# Eighty-six per cent of 
the entire group offered arbitrary responses (IX>-) t where the 
form limitations of the area used were grossly inconsistent 
with the percept reported. The mean for DQ- was 3.2 (18% of 
the mean R), and the range of frequencies was one to 15* 

Responses involving superior form quality (F(H ) were made 
by 14% of the subjects in this study. These well developed and 
articulated responses constituted only 1% of the total mean R^i 
with a mean frequency of .24 and a range of from one through 
12 • Ordinary responses (FQo), where the percept and location 
are easy to see and congruent i were given by all (100%) of 
participants. The mean for FQo was 12.2 (67% of mean R) and 
frequencies ranged from two through 41. Weak form quality 
(FQw)i where the object is not easily perceived and a shift 
away from congruence between content and blot area is evident i 
occurred in 73% of cases. Frequencies ranged from one through 
13, with a mean for FQw of 2.1 (12% of mean R). A total of 87% 
of respondents offered percepts assigned an arbitrary form 
quality score (FQ-) > implying total or near total disregard for 
the structure of the blot area used or distorted and 
unrealistic use of the form of the inkblot. The mean for F Q - 
was 3.3 (18% of mean R), with frequencies ranging from 1 
through 16. A form quality score implying the absence of form 
in the percept, FQO t was assigned to 1% (#24) of the 18.1 
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responses constituting mean From one to four FQO responses 
were made by 17% of participants. 

Pairs were reported by 92% of subjects in this study. 
Frequencies ranged from one through 24, with a mean of 5. 8. 
Thus 32% of mean R involved pairs or reporting the two sides of 
the blot as identical. 

All but two students (99%) reported from one to nine 
Popular responses (P), those percepts seen once in every three 
records. The average number of popular s was 3.6 for this group 
(20% of mean R). In addition, 60% of this sample offered an 
average of .96 near popular s (5% mean R). These responses are 
defined as very similar to but not completely identical to real 
populars. The two subjects who saw no populars did see at least 
one near popular. 

When subjects cognitively organized percepts and described 
meaningful relationships between elements of the inkblot, a 
score was assigned implying organizational activity. Frequency 
of Z;-score (Zf) assignment ranged from two through 27, with 
only one subject reporting no organizational activity at all. 
The mean number of Z^scores per record was indicating 50% 
of responses involved some organizational activity. In 
addition, a difference score was computed (ZD) between the sum 
of Z^scores assigned, and a table value based on Zf (Exner, 
Weiner & Schuyler, 1976, p. 111). The amount of difference was 
considered more important than direction of difference, and ZD 
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scores were added together, disregarding their sign. Thus, ZD 
scores ranged from 0 through 16, with a mean ^ of 

Special scorings, assigned to reflect unusual or 
idiosyncratic verbalizations, occurred in 88Z of this sample. 
They ranged in frequency from one to 28, and had a mean 
frequency of 3.O. Thus, 16% of responses included some special 
scoring. In this study 19 varieties of special score were 
recorded. The most common type of special score was Personal 
( PER ) > where reference to personal knowledge or experience was 
made in conjunction with a response by 34% of this group. An 
additional 2% made near-personal responses. References to 
television, movies, fictional or fantasy characters or even 
music in conjunction with a response (scored TV) were made by 
28% of the group, with another 2% rendering near-^TV responses. 
Deviant verbalizations (DV) characterized by idiosyncratic 
modes of expression and distortions of language, occurred in 
23% of this group. Furthermore, DV approximations were made by 
9% of participants. Incongruous aspects of the blot or 
perceptual images were combined into a single object by 14% of 
this group, and Incongruous combination (INCOM) was scored. An 
additional 7% had scores of near -INCOM . Autistic logic (ALOG), 
or the spontaneous use of strained logic to explain a response, 
was assigned to 16% of students, with near- *ALOG scores given to 
another 5%. Fabulized combinations (FABCOM), implausible 
situations or relationships are described between two or more 
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separate blot details t were expressed by 14% of these subjects » 
and 4Z offered responses scored near -FABCOM t The repetition of 
contents or entire responses within a single plate or across 
blots in a total Rorschach record ^ was scored as Perseveration 
( PSV ) , While PSV was noted in 9% of subjects, responses 
approaching perseveration, but failing to meet all scoring 
criteria, were found in an additional 14Z of the group • When 
participants were critical of the blots, implying they were 
strange, weird, or not right in some way, GRIT was scored. 
Sever percent of the group received this score. Contamination 
(CONTAM) was scored when two or more cognitive impressions were 
fused into a single response where blot area used was without 
anchor in reality. In this study, CX)NTAM was assigned to Z% of 
the sample, while an additional 2% offered responses that were 
near-contaminations# Transparency (TRANSP), scored when 
'oically solid objects are seen through as if transparent or 
translucent, was recorded in 3% of these subjects, and 
additionally as near-transparencies in 1%. As even "near- 
special scores" implied some idiosyncratic form of expression, 
though to a lesser degree than the special scores themselves, 
all occurrences of special scorings were considered with equal 
weight, and used summatively as a single Special Score variable 
in further analyses. Frequencies of all specific special 
scores are recorded in Appendix N, 

Factor Analyses, For every response offered, from one to 
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five distinct determinant scores could be assigned* A total of 
14,645 determinants were scored for 2,933 responses. The 59 
types of determinants are listed and described in Appendix 0. 
Of these, 19 had frequencies ranging fium 0 to 7 and were 
considered too unstable to be included in further analyses. 
These are marked with an asterisk (♦) in Appendix 0. In order 
to reduce the data into statistically and psychologically 
meaningful groups, the remaining 40 determinants with 
frequencies of eight or greater were subjected to a series of 
principal-component factor analyses. Significant factors were 
defined as those showing eigenvalues of greater than or equal 
to one, and 21 factors were extracted and rotated by Kaiser *s 
varimax criterion. Factor analysis was repeated limiting 
number of factors extracted to ten and then six in order to 
find the most stable factor structure. While the ten-factor 
solution yielded four factors with four or more variables with 
loadings greater than or equal to .40, the same criterion was 
met by five of the six factors generated by the six-factor 
solution. When coefficient alplia was computed, however, only 
four of the original ten factors had an alpha greater than or 
equal to .55, including one three-item factor. A total of 
twenty determinants were included in these four factors. On 
the other hand, only three of the six factors incorporating 18 
determinants had alpha greater than or ifqual to .55, again 
including the same three-item factor. At this point, the four 
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factors generated by the ten~£actor solution seemed most 
promising. Table 14 shows a comparison of the largest six 
factors in the rotated factor patterns generated by these two 
analyses* 

Each response was assigned from one to four of 61 possible 
content categories. In addition to the four basic categories 
of human content — Whole Human (jH ) , Human detail (Hd) . 
Distanciated human ((H)) , and Distanciated human detail ((Hd)) . 
plus categories of Anatomy, bony (An-b) , Anatomy, visceral (An- 
v), Blood (Bl), Cloud (CI), Clothing (Cg), Explosion (Ex)^ Food 
(Fd), Fire (Fi), Smoke ( Sm) , X^ray (Xr) and Sex (Sx), all 
clearly defined in Exner (1972) — there were 2A0 varieties of 
animal contents plus 257 idiosyncratic contents that were 
categorized for this study* Because "Monster*^ was mentioned 
specifically with considerable frequency, (N » 129) it was 
assigned a separate category of its own, rather than included 
with either (H) or (A) as it usually is. When two independent 
examiners assigned 20 categories to the animal contents, a 
kappa coefficient of .94 was achieved •001), indicating 
agreement beyond chance. Similarly, a kappa coefficient of .90 
(£;C001) was achieved in confirmation of 25 additional 
categories developed to encompass the unique responses made by 
this group. The original 61 content categories and their 
frequencies can be found in Appendix P. Of these, five had 
frequencies of less than eight and were excluded from further 
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analyses. They were: General Sea Animal ( N « 5), Non-food 
consumptive (such as cigarette or bottle of liquor, ]£« 3), A/H 
(animal and human in combination as one, such as hawkman or 
frogman, 2), X-ray (N^« 5), €md Sex (N, « 6). 

The remaining 56 content categories with frequencies of 
greater than or equal to eight were then subjected to a series 
of principal-component factor analyses in order to achieve 
psychologically and statistically meaningful groupings* With a 
minimum eigenvalue of one used as a criterion, 22 factors were 
extracted initially and rotated by Kaiser ^s varimax method* 
Analyses were repeated limiting number of factors to 15 and 
then ten to determine most stable factor structure* An 
eigenvalue of two was used next as criterion for inclusion, and 
factors with four or more items loading at or greater than •AO 
were examined* Six factors from each analysis met these 
criteria, and those from the ten-factor solution were tested 
for internal consistency because they incorporated the largest 
number of contents, 30 of the 56* Coefficient alpha, however 
was greater than #55 for only two of the six factors^ Factor I 
included Fire, Smoke, Transportation and Futuristic or modern 
phenomena* The mean for this factor was 1#02, and coefficient 
alpha was •76* Factor IV, which comprised significant 
loadings for Human detail. Birds, Domestic and farm animals. 
Animal detail. Clothing and Recreation, music and leisure, had 
an alpha coefficient of #59 and a mean of A«02« Composition, 
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loadings, means, and coefficient alpha for each of the six 
factors considered here can be found in Table 15 • 

The Inclusion of only ten of 61 contents In further 
analyses seemed Inadequate, and another approach was sought « 
As the factor structure of the original and 15-factor solutions 
did not appear significantly different from what had already 
been examined for contents, the AO determinants and 56 content 
categories with frequencies of greater than or equal to eight 
were entered together into a single principal-component factor 
analysis • The 13 factors generated using a minimum eigenvalue 
of two were examined both for psychological and statistical 
integrity, with the hope of incorporating a more meaningful 
sampling of both contents and determinants* To establish 
strength and stability of these factors, the analysis was 
repeated limiting number of factors extracted to ten and alpha 
coefficients were computed. While several more contents and 
determinants were included in the ten-factor solution, here the 
first seven factors created using the mineigen-2 criteria all 
had alpha coefficients of greater than .60 and allowed for 
greater interpretability, A total of 21 contents and 21 
determinants were incorporated into these seven factors. They 
were both psychologically meaningful and statistically sound 
and were therefore chosen as the content-determinant units to 
be used in future analyses. Tables 16 and 17 show the 
composition of the 13 factors considered, their means for this 
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Conttnt 



Loading 



Content 



Loadinf 



I. 

Smoke 

Transportation 
Modern ?htno«cna 
Firt 

Eigenvalut 

Coefficient ali^a 

X factor score 

SD 

11. 

Abstractions 
Whole Huaan 
Fish 
Blood 

Eigenvalue 

Coefficient alpha 

Ic factor score 

SD 

HI. 
Sea Anisal 
Prinate 

Insect 

Donestic/Farm Aniaal 
Aninal Detail 
Land Form 

Eigenvalue 

Coefficient alpha 

X factor score 

SD 



IV. 



1.02 
1.81 



2.40 
2.76 



6.19 
4.60 



.78 
.78 
,71 
•58 
4.53 
•76 



•80 
•70 
•60 
.40 

2.90 
.42 



•60 
•54 
• 50 
.48 
•46 
.41 
2.54 
.48 
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Hiaun Detail 
Animal detail 
Clothing 

Domestic/Fan Animal 
Recreation, music, leisure 
Bird 
Eigenvalue 

Coefficient alpha 
Ta fa^'tc^ score 
SD 



V. 



Plants 

Natural Phenomena 
Water 

Celestial bodies 

Blood 

Anatoay, bony 
Eigenvalue 
Coefficient alpha 
X factor score 
SD 



VI. 



Distanciated Animal detail 

Creature 

Cartoon 

Shellfish 

Eigenvalue 

Coefficient alpha 

7 factor score 



SD 



4.02 
3.70 



2.23 
2.22 



0.90 



1.18 



.53 
.53 
.51 
.51 
.48 
.42 
2.32 
.59 



.58 
.54 
.53 
.46 
.42 
-.41 
2.17 
.36 



.64 
.49 
.40 
.40 
2.03 
.27 
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CMpoQMt Xt«M, Tarisa EotatN Factor loA^ioga aq4 
Ko«o factor Scoraa for Cotttftt-DattraUtnt Factora X-TX 



Xt< 



X. 

Abitraction *^ 

Vholt luMo .70 

MNubis aovMtat* klockad .iO 

Crb Black color, foca itcowlary M 

rich .44 

H* Huua a ov M n t , activa .54 

M'/^usaa sovaMst, activa/paiaiva .49 

tigaovalua t.l7 

Coafficiant alpha .65 

X factor icora 3 .69 

SD 4.44 

XX. 

f Fur a foca •7t 

Aaimal datail .71 

Do«aatic/faiv toisal .60 

Xoaact •49 

FMP Aniaal aoirtnaat, paaciva .45 

Eigacvalua 4.37 

Coafficiant alpha Al 
X factor ^cora 14.64 
SD 8.64 



IT. 



FM^ Aaisal aovaMst, klockad 
▼iicaral anatoay 

XaaaiBata aovaaaot blocktd 
iloo4 

CFoag Vagativa color* form tacoadar 
Ught 

tigaoval»*a 

Coaffici V. alpha 

X factor acora 2.25 
8D 2.75 



V. 



Tranaportatioo 

SMka 

Fira 

a* Xoaoiaata aovaaaot, activa 
Kodara Fhaooaaaa 
Cxploiioa 
Eigttifiyalua 
Coafficioat alpha 
*£ factor icora 
SD 



.72 
.64 
.59 
.55 
.41 
.41 
3.42 
.69 



.78 
.71 
.67 
.59 
.58 
.40 
3.16 
.78 



2.98 
2.e8 



XIX. 

Uad form .66 

Fr taflactiofic» fom doaiaaat .62 

Tt D&f£»aa ■hadiog» fom ■acosdary ,60 
FKP/^ Aaiaal •ovm«ot» p^itiva/ 

blocked .56 

FD Fom diaatts&ooality .54 

Natural Fhtaoaaoa ,53 

Flaat At 

FC'g Fona dcaiaattd gr a^r ,43 

Iccoiaata tKtvaaaot, activa *40 

Sigaavalua 4 02 

Coaffir.icat alph5 .56 

Z factor Icora 3.45 



VX. 



Clitaaciatad aaimal datail .71 

FC'v Ubita color, form daoiioaQ: ,^9 

FC'fc/tf tlackMit9« fom do«iaaac ,65 

Craatu?a ,50 

S^^ahiitoric aoiaal ,42 

CF c«9lor projectioa ,40 

gigas'falua . 2.97 

Coaffici^at alpha ,67 

X factor d?ora 0.69 

8» 1.43 
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Itm 



Cj^a - rurt col9r» H«itiva «7t 

CoUra, Zftki PaUt .75 

- BlAck, BO foni «70 

Kigaovalut 2«S7 

Co«fficitmt tl^a 

Z factor acora 0.04 

tzzx. 

Con * Pura color, sogativa .61 

Vaapooa .5x 

luBtn group ,50 

Prebiatoric anxMl .47 

Eigaovalua 2*52 

CoafficiaflC alpha .44 

Z factor acora o«61 

St> 1.00 



Zeaa 



Loading 



(I) Koaatar, »oa«aisal 

(M) Oiataaciacad Iiubm daCail 

HP tuMtt aovcMiit, paaaivo 

Mmau aovMnt, H»iva/blocktd 

ligaavalua 

Co«fficiaot alpha 

Z factor acora 1.17 
» 2.07 

zzz. 

PuRiltur«, houathold 

Objacca of vorabip 

<A) DiatMciaeod aniaal 

Eigaflvalua 

CoafficitQt alpha 

Z factor tcora 0.41 
8D 0.88 



.59 
.58 

.50 
.43 
2.2( 
.4i 



.59 
.53 
.45 
2.20 
.41 



IZ. 



Pood 

FM*/b Aouial BOVMaat, activa/ 

blocktd 
tfa/b ituBiQ aovMaflt, activa 

blocktd 

ligasvolut 

Co«fficiaat alpha 

7 factor acora 0.53 

» 1.05 



.60 

.55 

.42 
2.39 
.46 



ZZZZ. 

Land foma 

Anlaal, uaaptcifiad 

Ana Cony I bony 
Ziganvalua 
Coafficiait olpba 
Z factor acora 



1.25 
1.59 



.41 
.40 
.40 
2.05 
.28 



Rodaflt 

Aaiaal aovtatot, activa, 
paaaiv« 
Shallfirh 
liganvalua 
Coafficiaae alpha 
Z factor acora 1.95 
» 1.63 



.65 

.43 
.40 

2.31 

.40 
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group, and alpha coefficients. 

The next step in the analyses was to subject the 30 
Rorschach variables to two principal-component factor analyses, 
one limiting number of rotated factors to ten and one to six 
factors. When number of items, alpha coefficients, and 
psychological integrity were all considered, the first three 
factors generated by the ten-factor solution were chosen as the 
best factors. All factors had at least four items, alpha 
coefficients of greater than or equal to .70, and they 
represented meaningful integration of 19 of the 30 pieces of 
Rorschach data examined. Factor composition and alpha 
coefficients generated by both solutions can be found in Table 
18. 

Finally, the three Rorschach factors and seven content- 
determinant factors were factor analyzed in order to 
incorporate all Rorschach data into several meaningful and 
reliable units. Only three factors emerged with eigenvalues of 
greater than one. They are described in Table 19. 

Reliability of Rorschach factors. Before computation of 
canonical correlations between Rorschach factors and BSAG 
factors was undertaken, 53 cases were randomly selected to test 
the reliability of the three Rorschach factors and seven 
content-determinant factors. A clinician experienced in 
administration of the Rorschach and familiar with all of the 
scoring categories used in this study (including blocked 
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movements, positive and negative color, and separation of 
shadings into specific scores for blacks, whites and grays) was 
trained briefly in the composition of these factors. Factor 
scores generated by the examiner and those rendered 
independently by the other clinician were subjected to product- 
moment correlations and then to t^ tests comparing means. All 
factors were significantly correlated (£ ^•001), and none had 
significantly different means. Table 20 contains mean scores 
for each factor, 'standard deviations, jt test values, and 
correlation coefficients. Data were considered reliably 
scored, and analyses were continued. 

Canonical Correlations. Factor scores for the five BSAG 
factors and three Rorschach factors incorporating contents and 
determinants were first converted to standardized Z scores, 
using the Condescriptive program of SPSS^ (SPSS, Inc., 1983). 
With the Rorschach scores entered first and BSAG scores entered 
next, canonical correlation was accomplished using the SPSS^ 
(1983) MANOVA procedure to determine the source and degree of 
common variance in these two sets of variables. No significant 
correlations were found, with only 2#9Z of Rorschach variance 
predictable from the BSAG, and 0»11Z of BSAG variance accounted 
for by the Rorschach (redundancy) (Weiss, 1972). Canonical 
correlation was repeated using standard scores from a total of 
nine Rorschach variables, the six factors based on contents and 
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Table 20 

Means, _t values and Correlation Coefficients for 
Rorschach Reliability Data 



Examiner Clinician 



Variable 






Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


t_ 




Rorschach 


Factor 


I 


76.91 


36.08 


77.17 


36.07 


1.74 


1 .00* 


Rorschach 


Factor 


II 


12.11 


10.03 


12.08 


10.03 


0.35 


0.99* 


Rorschach 


Factor 


III 


19.45 


11.65 


19.47 


11.70 


-0.19 


0.99* 


Cont/Det. 


Factor 


I 


3.70 


3.83 


3.55 


3.59 


1.11 


0.97* 


Cont/Det. 


Factor 


II 


14.98 


7.99 


14.77 


8.06 


1.40 


0.99* 


Cont/Det. 


Factor 


III 


3.30 


2.95 


3.11 


2.89 


1.46 


0.95* 


Cont/Det. 


Factor 


IV 


1.72 


2.72 


1.74 


2.68 


-1.00 


0.98* 


Cont/Det. 


Factor 


V 


1.72 


3.19 


1.75 


3.35 


-0.63 


0.99* 


Cont/Det. 


Factor 


VI 


0.75 


1.64 


0.75 


1.53 


0.00 


0.93* 


Cont/Det. 


Factor 


VII 


0.34 


0.85 


0.36 


0.92 


-0.57 


0.97* 


*£ < .001 
Note: N-53 


, df for £ test 


is N-1 


- 52; 




is N-2 - 


51 
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determinants combined, plus the three Rorschach factors 
incorporating the remaining data, and also the five BSA6 
factors* Again, the relationship was not significant, with 
redundancy coefficients of 3«17 and 3«65 generated for the 
Rorschach and BSA6 respectively* When a 10th Rorschach 
variable was added to the analyses (the three-item factor 
combining contents and determinants), there were no appreciable 
changes* With five nonsignificant canonical variates 
generated, the BSA6 accounted for 3«15I of Rorschach variance, 
and 4«09% of BSA6 variance could be predicted bj the Rorschach* 
Tables 21, 22, and 23 contain the canonical correlates 
generated by these analyses, along with Wilks values, 
significance levels, and cumulative redundancies for the 
Rorschach and BSA6 variables* As no significant results were 
found, the sample was not divided 2/3 and 1/3 to provide cross- 
validation* 

However, several relationships appeared between BSA6 and 
Rorschach factors that approached statistical significance 
(regression analyses for withln^^ells error using each of the 
Rorschach variables entered (three, nine or ten) and the five 
BSAG factors, yielded T-values sigp.tficant at p <.10). A 
series of bivariate correlations was computed next to erplore 
these relationships further* 

Product--ffloment correlations * A totcil of 65 variables were 
entered into a single correlation matrix^ Because the BSAG 
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Table 21 

Canonical Corrtlationa, Wilkt VaLuea'and Redundanciaa for Five BSAC FacCora 
and Itaraa All Incluaiva Rorachach Factora and Five BSAG Factora 



Wilka 



Redundancy 



Canonical Rorschach Variance BSAG Variance 

Root Correlation Value Approx. F. DF Sig. explained by BSAG explained by Rorachach 



1 
2 
3 



.23 
.17 
.09 



.912 



.960 IS .SOna 



0.98 



2.90 
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Table 22 

Canonical CorrtlaCions, Wilks Values and Scdundancits for Five BSAG FacCort 
and Thrtt Korschach Plus Six ConcaaC-DetetainanC Factors 



Wilks 



Redundancy 



Canonical Rorschach Variance BSAG Variance 

tooc Correlation Value Approx. F DF Sig. explained by BSAG explained by RorschacI 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 



.39 
.26 
.22 
.17 
.12 



.72 



1.13 A5 26ns 



3.65 



3.17 
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Tabl* 23 

Cnonicl CotteUtion., Wilk. v.lu.. «,d Redundtnci.. for bSAC Factor. 
«nd Three »ortch«ch Factors plut Seven Content-Detetainent Factors 



Wilkf 



Redundancy 



Canonical . ^ 

lorachach Variance bSAG Variance 

Correlation Value Approx. F DF Si,, explained by BSAC «cplain.d by Ror.ch. 
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factors generated by this sample were statlstlcallj sound » 
psychologlcallj meaningful » and sufficiently similar to well 
validated factors extracted from the standardlzatlou sample 
(McDezisottt 1980) t BSA6 data were Included only In factor form. 
To examine all possible relationships with Rorschach variables, 
on the other hand, data were included in several forms* 
Content and determinant scores were Included as the seven 
cont3nt-determinant factors described abo^e* This seemed both 
parsimonious and statistically sound • The remaining 30 pieces 
of Rorschach data were each entered separately! as well as in 
factor form. Both of the three overall Rorschach factors and 
the three factors excluding contents and determinants were 
entered here^ as they were used in the canonical correlations* 
B-aallyt 17 descriptive and morbidity variables Were added* 
These Included: agey sexy length of stay^ medication 
(dichotomy reflecting presence or absence) » history of 
flresettlng (dichotomy) » reading normal curve equivalent score 
(NCE) t language NCE, arithmetic NCE > science NCE, social 
studies NCE (all from the March » 1982 administration of the 
CTBS)t and IQ classification, plus six pieces of descriptive 
information Included on the BSA6« These were general health, 
speech characteristics, size, physical appearance, reading 
achievement rating and arithmetic achievement rating* 

Computing blvarlate correlations among all of the 65 
variables resulted in 2,145 separate analyses* Critical values 
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of alpha of less than or equal to ^OS or ^Ol could aot be 
applied here due to the large number of analyses. At least 100 
relationships significant at a reported alpha level of .OS 
would haye resulted bj chance alone* By dividing this 
significance level by number of variables » a value of alpha of 
less than or equal to .OOOS was set as a new critical value 
(the Bonferronl principle)* The only correlations approaching 
significance that emerged were between the BSA6 factors 
themselves, among Rorschach variables themselves t and among 
standardized NCE scores and IQ classification. Physical 
appearaiice, reading achievement and math achievement as rated 
on the BSA6 also had significant correlations with the CTBS 
scores and IQ classification by this criteria* Even when a 
true alpha level of .OOl was used, no relationships were found 
except those mentioned above among similar types of variables* 
Correlation coefficients and significance levels can be found 
in Appendices Q, R, and U« 

Discriminant Analyses* Finally^ in keeping with the 
special education focus of this project, two series of 
discriminant furction analyses ( DISCRIM ) (SPSS, 1983) were 
undertaken comparing the ability of Rorschach factors and BSAG 
factors to correctly group students, first based on special 
4ucation classification and then on psychiatric diagnosis* 
Hit rates were corrected for chance* Number of predicted 
members for each group was divided by total number of grouped 
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$i^bject0 9 squared t and summed acrosf! ail groups, yielding 
proportion of group membership determined by chance alone# 
This was converted to a percent, subtracted from the hit rate 
and divided by lOOZ minus the percent of chance detendjiation 
of correct group membershipe The final figure was considered 
hit rate beyond chance. 

While all fire BSAG factors were submitted to each 
analysis, Ecrschach variables were entered in several forms: 
seven content--determinant factors plus three Rorschach factors, 
six content-determinant factors alone, three Korschach factors 
alone, and three global Rorschach factors encompassing 
contents, determinants as well as Rorscliach variables. The two 
special education classifications were socially and emotionally 
disturbed ( SEP ) and brain damaged (BD), and the three 
categories psychiatric diagnosis used were conduct disorder and 
disorders of impulse control (DSM-III code 312), anxiety and 
other disorders of infancy, childhood, or adolescence (DSM-III 
code 313), and attention deficit disorder (DSM-III code 314). 
Comparative hit rates, corrected for chance, for special 
education categories can ^e found in Table 24. Tlie BSAG, total 
Rorschach factors and Rorschach data factors (excluding 
contents and determinants) were similarly able to correctly 
group 53Z of students, corrected for chance. On the other 
hand, as shown win Table 25, it was contents and determinants 
that were best able to correctly classify students by 
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diagnostic category » with a corrected hit rate of 452 co^epared 
to 3BZ for the BSAG. 
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CHAPTER V 



Discussion 



In this study an effort was made to reciprocally validate 
two Instruments frequently used to evaluate children. It was 
hoped that common ground could be Identified between the two 
which would enhance the utility of each. In fact, this was not 
so; the motivating hypothesis of this research was not 
supported. A significant portion of variance common to both 
the Rorschach and the Bristol Social Adjustment Guides (BSA6) 
was not found, either via multivariate st^^tlstlcal analyses or 
through the analysis of zero-order correlations. However, 
while the final canonical correlations yielded null results, 
factor analyses of both the BSAG and the Rorschach produced 
meaningful Information, as did the multlple-dlscrlmlnant 
analyses. Therefore, the Implications of these more positive 
results will be discussed following a presentation of several 
hypotheses and explanations concerning the overall 
nonsignificant findings^ Finally, limitations of this 
exploratory study will be presented and suggestions made for 
further research* 
Overall Findings 

The only research hypotheses supported by this study were 
numbers (1), (2), and (5): (1) Dimensions with factorial 
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integrity were extracted and identified for the Rorschach, but 
their statistical unity was often greater that their 
psychological interpretability . In particular, the most 
meaningful breakdown of information collected via the Rorschach 
in this study came by factor analyzing contents and 
determinants together and the remaining Rorschach data 
separately. When these data were combined in a single factor 
analysis, the resulting three factors proved difficult to 
interpret psychologically and did not contribute significantly 
to prediction of special education or psychiatric diagnostic 
category. (2) The BSAG factor structure generated entirely 
from this sample o£ students in a special education facility 
was indeed different from that derived from the BSAG 
standardization group. This supports the use of not only local 
norms but perhaps even school-^specif ic factors, should the 
findings of this study be corroborated in replication. (5) 
Certain contents, determinants, and other Rorschach scores 
occurred with sufficient infrequency to warrant their exclusion 
from further anaylses, as did seven BSAG items. The criteria 
chosen here was 5% of the sample, or a frequency of 8. In 
fact, this proved to be a conservative criterion statistically 
due to the number of items analyzed, particularly in the case 
of the Rorschach where, with a total of 2733 responses, a 
frequency of eight represented only .2% of possible 
occurrences. While these low frequencies could have held 
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meaningful psychological interpretability, it was felt that the 
nature of the study warranted statistical integrity first. In 
addition, many Rorschach and BSAG variables were excluded from 
canonical correlational analyses because they failed to load 
significantly on the factors derived. While several pieces of 
Rorschach data were found to be somewhat correlated with 
others, these relationships were spurious at best. The impact 
of these individual items can certainly be explored at a later 
date. 

No significant canonical variates were found between 
factors derived from the BSAG, a behaviorally-based classroom 
observation scale, and the Rorschach, and as a result, 
psychologically meaningful profiles representing empirical 
combinations of Rorschach and classroom behaviors cannot be 
described. Interpretations have been limited to what was 
understood about each of these instruments at the inception of 
this study. Neither behavioral anchors for Rorschach data, nor 
personality descriptions to enhance understanding of behaviors 
expressed in a classroom setting have been provided, as no 
empirical support was found for research hypotheses (3) or (4), 

A review of the assumptions tested concerning the use and 
interpretation of the BSAG and' Rorschach in combination 
suggests that BSAG Factors I, II, and V (Hostile-socially 
aggressive. Impulsive-disruptive, and Moody) are representative 
of types of Overreaction (OR), while BSAG Factors III and IV 
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(Passive-detached and Withdrawn-lethargic) are considered 

representatives of underreaction (UR ) • (a) Several 

qualitative Rorschach scores were significant members of 

Rorschach factors. DQ-f and ^Qo were members of the General 

response factor, Special scores loaded significantly on the 

Maladjusted response factor, and Zf (but not ZD) was a member 

of the Integrated response factor. CFneg , FM^ and were 

integral parts of Content-determinant Factor IV with blood, 

light and visceral anatomy, while with M^ and MSZe 

were members of Content-determinant Factor I, with Humans, 

Abstractions and Fish as contents. FM^, with JF, Insects, 

Domestic and farm animals, and Animal details, were significant 

members of Content-determinant Factor II. FC , with 

g> _ » — 

YF , Ft, FD, Plants, Land forms and Natural Phenomena were 
members of Content-determinant Factor III, and with 
Explosions, Fire, Smoke, Transportation, and Modern-futuristic 
phenomena, were members of Content-determinant Factor V. FC*^ , 

^^\/^ and CP, with Creatures, Prehistoric animals and 
Distanciated animal details, loaded on Content-determinant 
Factor VI, and Cpos , C*^ and Colors, ink and paint were members 
of Content- determinant Factor VII. None , however, were 
influential in relating Rorschach data to BSAG factors, (b) UR 
as defined in this study was not found to associate with longer 
response times, fewer responses, fewer whole card locations, 
and more common detail locations, (c) There were no 
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significant correlations between OR on the BSAG and higher 
developmental quality scores (+ and o) or Zf . Not only was 
there no tendency for students described as hostile, 
aggressive, impulsive distractible, and/or moody to offer more 
integrated responses; all of these relationships were negative, 
indicating that the opposite might more likely be true, (d) 
Pairs, reflections, space responses, and white color did not 
appear significantly more often among variations of OR* In 
fact, while space responses were not part of any of the 
Rorschach factor structures derived here, reflections were more 
highly correlated with form-dominated gray color than with 
white* White color emerged on a factor independent* of the 
other variables described here. Rejections, on the other hand, 
did show a trend toward relating with moody behaviors in the 
classroom* (e) Passive, blocked, or combined human movement, 
active animal movement, gray and black color, texture, and 
diffuse shading responses with secondary form plus pure form 
responses were not found to be more highly correlated with 
types of UR here. In fact. Withdrawal showed a tendency to be 
negatively correlated with the Content-determinant factor 
containing blocked and inanimate movement, but with none of the 
other pieces of Rorschach data mentioned here, (f ) Vista 
shading occurred with very low frequency in this sample and 
thus could not be correlated with types of OR. However, OR was 
also not related to the Rorschach Content-determinant factor 
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containing blocked animal and inanimate movement as well as 
negative color, (g) Finally, while frequency data suggest 
that, in this sample, the frequency of cold-blooded animals 
(insects, amphibians, fish) exceeded that of warm-blooded 
mammals in a ratio of t-pproximately two to one, factors 
containing these types of animals held no significant 
correlations with BSAG factors reflecting types of OR. Data do 
support the notion, however, that some different kinds of 
animals are related to different clusters of variables. Both 
Hd and M responses occurred on the average of less than one 
time each per record, and thus they could not exceed 
frequencies of whole humans plus whole animals for either OR or 
UR as was hypothesized. 

Multiple-discriminant analyses revealed that both BSAG and 
Rorschach factors were equally capable of predicting special 
education classifications, and that Content-determinant factors 
were more influential in accurately identifying psychiatric 
diagnoses. However, considering that Rorschach data, either 
singularly or in combination with some behavioral information, 
may have been influential in the formulation both special 
education classification and psychiatric diagnosis, the 
significance of these findings is clouded and the import 
negligible. Furthermore, while a 45% hit rate is clearly 
inadequate for professional applications, the relative impact 
of factors including contents and determinants is noteworthy. 
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Thus I while Exner has noted that configurations of contents can 
enhance our understanding of other Rorschach data (1972, p. 
304), these findings suggest they may have even broader 
applicability when examined together with certain Rorschach 
determinants. 

In sum, thenf predictions were made as to types of 
behaviors to be associated with specific Rorschach variables, 
based on commonly accepted interpretations (Beck, 1961; Exner, 
1974, 1978, 1982: Rorschach, 1949; Piotrowski, 1974). While no 
significant relationships emerged using multivariate 
statistical techniques, examination of zero-order correlations 
revealed some trends discussed above. Interpretability of 
these trends, however, was not enhanced due to the absence of 
multivariate or univariate correlations with 
phenomenologically-derived behavioral factors. Even the impact 
of multiple-discriminant analysis results was confounded by the 
possible inclusion of dependent variables in the actual 
derivation of the categories used. 
BSAG Factors 

As was expected, the factor structure for this sample, 
comprising totally students previously identified as 
maladjusted, differed from that derived from the normative 
population. This result is consistent with McDermott^s (1981, 
1984) work comparing BSAG factor structures of boys vs. girls 
and latency age vs. adolescents. The five factors describing 
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classroom behavior generated specifically from this sample — 
Hostile-socially aggressive , Impulsive-disruptive , Passive- 
detached , \li thdrawn-lethargic , and Moody — include items from 
Stott's (1972) five core syndromes and three associated 
groupings, as well as three items from his Neurological scale. 

The subjects scored highest on Factor II, Impulsive- 
disruptive , with a mean score of 5.2, and it contained the 
fewest number of students receiving a factor score of zero (32, 
or 20Z); most students in this sample exhibited some of this 
behavior. Similarly, Factor IV, Withdrawn-lethargic , had the 
lowest mean score, 1.7 and the highest percentage of students 
receiving a factor score of zero (AlZ, or 66 students). 
Overall, most students received scores on more than one factor, 
and most could be described as exhibiting behaviors 
characterized as both overreactive and underreactive. All of 
these findings corroborate prior research ''ndicating that 
underreactive behaviors occur less frequently in a 
predominantly male sample and that maladaptive behaviors do not 
occur in isolation, are not mutually exclusive, but appear in 
combinations as profiles of behavior (McDermott, 1980a). 

Although second-order factors were not derived, the 
intercorrelations among these factors suggest some trends. In 
keeping with prior reports of an over-active/under-active 
dichotomy characterizing observed behaviors. Factors I, II, and 
V were significantly inter-related as were Factors III and IV. 
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There was 53% common variance between the Impulsive-disruptive 
and the Hostile-aggressive factors and 23% common variance 
between factors reflecting impulsive and moody behaviors • With 
a correlation of .48, 23% of variance in the Hostile-aggressive 
factor can be accounted for by behaviors described as Moody 
behaviors. Furthermore, the Withdrawn-lethargic dimension 
shared 18% of its variance with Passive-detached behaviors, 
represented in a correlation of •A2« Thus, students exhibiting 
impulsive, distractible, and disruptive behaviors in the 
classroom also are inclined to be moody and somewhat hostile 
and aggressive. On the other hand, students who are withdrawn 
and lethargic tend to exhibit behaviors described as passive 
and detached as well. 

Bivariate correlations revealed some interesting trends, 
that is, exhibited relationships with significance at the .01 
level. Given the number of correlations computed, some of 
these may be only chance occurrences. Nevertheless they are 
discussed here as potential relationships to be explored in 
greater depth at another time. 

Hostile and socially aggressive classroom behaviors appear 
negatively related to age at this private residential facility, 
as do impulsive and disruptive behaviors. This is consistent 
with the history of this school and with changes in private 
special education since the implementation of P.L. 9A-1A2. 
Since its passage in 1977 guar-^nteeing the right to a free 
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public education for all students regardless of handicap, the 
type of child referred for private special education has 
changed. While one might hypothesize that older students had 
been enrolled for a longer time, this relationship only 
approached a level of significance considered for discussion 
here. However, perhaps older students, who had been maintained 
in public schools longer before special education referral 
exhibit fewer of those behaviors most difficult for schools to 
handle: specifically hostile, aggressive, impulsive, and 
disruptive behaviors. These behaviors may be more 
characteristic of younger students, for whom public education 
more quickly becomes inadequate. Furthermore, hostile- 
aggressive behaviors were also negatively correlated with 
adequate form quality on the Rorschach and with Content- 
determinant Factor III; this result shows a similarity to Exner 
and Weiner^s (1982, and Note 3) description of socially 
isolated and negatively introspective individuals. 

On the other hand, the more impulsive behaviors 
characterized by BSAG Factor II did not even have appreciable 
zero-order correlations with Rorschach or other background 
variables, while the Moody factor showed some association with 
making Rejections on the Rorschach. Again, it may be that 
those individuals who are most strongly motivated by their 
feelings of the moment are inclined to take a negative and 
resistive approach to this activity, as they are inclined to do 
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in a classroom setting ("Speaks to teacher only vhen alone 
for example), 

BSAG Factor III, Passive-detached was negatively 
correlated with turning the Rorschach plate upside down and 
offering responses to it in that position. The assertiveness 
required for such an action could be beyond the scope of 
individuals described as sitting quietly and meekly and afraid 
to begin a new activity of his or her own accord. Ratings of 
physical appearance, where higher scores reflect deviations 
from "attractive," also showed trends of association with this 
factor. While this in no way represented a hierarchical scale, 
all scores greater than one reflected the presence of some 
noticeable physical anomaly. With the potentially spurious 
nature of this relationship in mind, one might wonder to what 
extent unattractive, sickly, or mildly disabled youngsters do 
tend to appear passive, detached, even withdrawn in a classroom 
setting, especially when surrounded with students more inclined 
to express impulsive, disruptive and distractible behaviors in 
their presence. In fact. Factor IV, including more withdrawn 
and lethargic behaviors ("cannot bring self to be that 
sociable," "distant, never wants to talk," and "remains aloof 
in a world of his/her own"), also showed trends of association 
with physical appearance, the use of medication, and the 
presence of speech difficulties. This factor was also 
negatively correlated with Content-determinant Factor IV, 
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including negative color with secondary form, visceral anatomy, 
blood, light, and blocked animal, and inanimate movements 
Thus 9 one might surmise that a student with a high score on 
this Withdrawn-lethargic factor would not be likely to perceive 
life-destructive color or non-human kinesthetic potential on 
the Rorschach. Nor might he or she express responses involving 
blood, guts, or rays of light* Unfortunately, this study has 
not revealed those types of students who might perceive such 
phenomena • 

In sum, results of this study lend support to the notion 
that different samples, particularly those comprising 
youngsters with behaviors considered deviant, are represented 
in different factor structures on the BSAG. The overall 
Overreactive and Underreactive dimensions might emerge as 
second-order factors, but again with variations specific to the 
group of students under consideration* The specificity or 
generalizability of the factor structure derived here must be 
explored via replications both with similar and different 
samples of students currently placed in self-contained public 
or private special education classrooms before truly definitive 
statements regarding validity can be proposed* 
Rorschach Factors 

In factor analyzing the many individual pieces of 
Rorschach data scored in this study, it was hoped thi t groups 
of variables could be linked by virtue of their common 
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variance. These factors, understood then as dimensions of 
Rorschach behavior, were to be correlated with actual classroom 
behaviors in an effort to phenomenologically anchor what 
heretofore had primarily been considered hypothetical 
constructs. In the more than 30 years since Rorschach's 
original manuscript was published (1949), types of Rorschach 
scores have multiplied. While Rorschach outlined 23 symbols 
and abbreviations relevant to his research, including 
locations, contents, determinants, and ratios, this study 
commenced with examination of 61 contents, 59 determinants, 
seven locations, four levels of both developmental quality and 
form quality, initial response time, pairs, populars (coded by 
specific content and plate, but not examined here), Z^-scores, 
19 varieties of special score plus four card positions, four 
types of plate rejection, three types of additions and 12 
varieties of changes made by the respondent, a total of 182 
different pieces of information, excluding derivation of any 
sums or ratios. One aim of this research, therefore, was to 
examine how interrelated these scores were, which scoring 
categories were most meaningful and discriminating and which 
were repetitious, failing to provide new and relevant 
information. 

Repeated factor analyses did in fact reveal several 
consistent patterns of relationship among Rorschach contents, 
aaterminants, and other scoring variables. In the discussion 
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of relationships among the content categories used, several 
questions will be addressed: Does breakdown of animals by size 
and phylogenetic category (warm vs. cold blooded, etc.) 
differentially influence the factor structure described here? 
Are monsters indeed a separate content category, or are they 
more a part of distanciated humans or distanciated animals as 
they are presently scored? Are idiosyncratic categories 
derived specifically from this sample comparable to those 
identified hy Exner and his colleagues? (1974, 1982) • 

Content-determinant factors * Examination of the 
composition of the content-determinant factors used in final 
correlational analyses revealed that only three of the original 
12 whole animal categories with frequencies greater than or 
equal to eight, are significant members* Fish loaded on 
Content-determinant Factor I with whole humans and 
abstractions, while both insects and domestic/farm animals were 
members of Factor II, which included also animal details, 
passive animal movement, and pure form* None of the other 
animal categories appeared* The composition of four content 
factors with alpha coefficients of at least *40 but not used in 
the final analyses sheds more light on these questions* Here, 
birds and domestic/farm animals were significant members of a 
factor, along with human and animal details, clothing, and 
recreation and music* In addition, insects, primates, 
domestic/farm animals, and sea animals also fell together to 
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form a factor with animal details and land formations. As 
before, fish loaded significantly with humans and abstractions, 
but here also with blood. At most, then, seven separate animal 
contents appear sufficiently Intercorrelated as to form only 
moderately stable factors* Whether this Implies tha^ the 
remaining categories (shellfish, reptiles and amphibians, large 
mammals, small mammals, and animals unspecified) are meaningful 
In an Idiosyncratic way Is unclear. It does appear, however, 
that fish. Insects, animal details, and domestic/farm animals, 
specifically, are more meaningfully related to each other, to 
additional contents, and to Rorschach determinants than are 
other types of animals. 

That fish would load significantly on a factor with whole 
humans and abstractions Is difficult to explain. This 
association Is consistent across several analyses, however, and 
the factor certainly warrants closer examination^ The 
perception of whole human figures, particularly In some sort of 
kinesthetic activity. Is considered "positive" In global 
Rorschach Interpretation, reflecting a healthy and productive 
Interest In others. Abstract responses, on the other hand, are 
considered reflections of Intellectuallzatlon as a 
psychological defense, particularly In combination with 
contents falling into the category of art or art work as it is 
labeled here (Welner, Note 3). Fish are interpreted by 
Phillips and Smith (1953) as representing "a reaction to 
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maternal overprotection," and/or "a relinquishment of strivings 



for independence from an overwhelmingly possessive mother 
figure and is associated with a profound passivity and inertia 
and with a clinging dependency**' C^, especially when black is 
articulated specifically and form is secondary, is considered 
an indication of gloomy, sad, and negative self images, an 
Important indicator (with several other types of scores) of 
depression (Exner and Weiner, 1982\ 

The fact that active t blocked t and active/ passive human 
movement were members of the same factor is noteworthy, and it 
suggests that these three types of scores may indeed reflect a 
similar phenomenon. Furthermore, this factor also had its 
highest correlations (greater than cSO) with Rorschach Factor 
I, the general response factor, with total number of responses 
and integrated developmental quality in particular. It would 
be convenient to hypothesize that this represents at least 
average intelligence with perhaps a depressive tone, but 
without even spurious correlations with a behavioral factor 
reflecting lethargy, withdrawal ^ and/or depression, nor with 
intelligence classification, interpretation does not come 
readily. One might surmise, though, that in this sample 
perceptions of humans and of human movement do not necessarily 
warrant the usual interpretation reflecting a healthy and 
positive interest in others. Instead, perceptions of humans 
may be associated with conflicts over independent and assertive 
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actions, another hypothesis lacking the validity of some 
behavioral association* 

Insects constitute the most frequently occurring animal 
category; , both in terms of total contents and by number of 
subjects offering at least one response in this category* This 
could be because it includes the popular response to Plates I, 
III, and V, butterfly. Animal detail and domestic/farm animal 
are more highly correlated with each other than any of the 
other contents in the factor. Their association with passive 
animal movement and pure form might reflect simpler types of 
responses, requiring minimal cognitive exertion, and in fact 
the potentially significant correlation with Rorschach Factor 
I, the Common Response factor (r, » .75, £ .001), tends to 
support this notion. Specifically more than 25% of variance is 
shared with total number of responses, keeping the cards in an 
upright position, using common details as a location, ordinary 
developmental quality, adequate form quality, and 
identification of pairs. The association of these variables 
with each other and with contents such as pure Form, animal 
details, domestic/farm animals, and passive animal movement 
appears somewhat consistent with Rorschach interpretations 
suggesting a conventional and fairly well socialised person. 
This might be oue inclined toward more quiet and less assertive 
fantasies and actions in diminished states of consciousness 
(i.e., under influence of alcohol or drugs) (Piotrowski, 197A, 
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p. 190-191) and toward the use of psychological repression 
(Rorschach, 1942, p. 214) as a defense. The absence of a 
relationship with age, sex, or any behavioral factors, however, 
makes specific and definitive interpretation difficult here. 

Recently, Exner and his colleagues have identified a group 
of five content categories, all devoid of humans, which, when 
they occur in sum greater than 1/4 R, are believed to represent 
a parson who is described as socially isolated (Weiner, Note 
3). These categories are clouds, botany, nature, landscape, 
and geography. Aspects of three of these appeared on content- 
determinant Factor III. In this study, content category plants 
is identical to Exner 's category of botany; land forms is 
comparable to Exner 's landscape category, and natural phenomena 
(including volcanoes, geisers, and eruptions) would be a part 
of his category, nature. Neither clouds nor geography (called 
maps, specifically, here) were part of this or any other 
content-determinant factor. 

Determinants associated with these contents were 
passive/blocked animal movement, active inanimate movement, 
form-dominated gray color, form secondary diffuse shading, 
form-dominated reflections , and form dimensionality . 
Passive/blocked movement is reflected in such kinesthetic 
combinations as "glides... gonna pick something up" and "laying 
down... been stabbed." Both giving in to gravity, and either 
movement potential or having been the recipient of some action 
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are portrayed In a single response* Where inanimate movement 
in general is interpreted as reflecting situational stress 
(Exner and Weineri 1982), or more complex cognitive operations 
as in higher intelligence (Piotrovski, 196A), its association 
.with such a combination of nonhuman activity is unclear. 
Similarly, is interpreted as involving deep-seated feelings 
of gloom, indicative of more chronic depression, relative to Y^t 
diffuse shading, included among measures of more situational 
dissatisfaction (Weiner, Note 3). Specifically, only gray 
achromatic color was included here, suggesting that the general 
practice of examining black, white, and gray color as a 
singular phenomenon is not accurate, as each seems to fall into 
a distinctly different factor structure. 

Form-dominated reflections in reasonable amounts (se<^ 
Exner 's 1982 norms) are believed to imply a healthy degree of 
self interest or narcissism; form dimensionality is also 
understood as a type of self-focus, perhaps more in the context 
of the past (Exner, 197A, p. 259), Thus, this factor comprises 
contents potentially reflecting social isolation and movement 
indicative of stress and perhaps passive indecision, plus 
several determinants reflecting self-focus, and negative 
affect, with the "situational" indicator receiving a higher 
factor loading than the supposed sign of more longstanding 
depression. This factor correlated negatively with each of the 
five BSAG factors, with a trend toward significant (negative) 
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relationship appearing with the Hostile/socially aggressive 
factor. Perhaps, then the hostile and socially aggressive 
Individual Is not inclined toward social Isolation or the 
stresses associated with negatively valenced insight or self 
reflection. This factor also shared more than 25% of variance 
with the content-determinant factor incorporating explosive 
inanimate activities, the Rorschach factor reflecting 
integrated responses, and, specifically, integrated 
developmental quality, adequate form quality, and frequency of 
responses involving relationships among parts (Zf ). 

Both inanimate and animal movement in blocked form 
appeared together as members of Content-determinant Factor IV, 
thus suggesting that non-*human movement potential might indeed 
be a singular entity. Furthermore, this factor included 
negative color with form secondary, and blood and visceral 
anatomy, which would be consistent with traditional 
interpretations suggesting feelings of passivity, bodily 
concern, and struggles with feelings of hostility (Exner and 
Weiner, 1982; Piotrowski, 1957). While there was only a trend 
toward correlating negatively with the Withdrawn-lethargic 
behavior factor, bivariate relationships where more than 25% 
common variance was accounted for appeared between this factor 
and the Rorschach factor reflecting maladaptive responses 
(Factor II), and specifically with the occurrence of special 
scores. At best, these results suggest that students 
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perceiving blood t guts, life destructive color, light, or 
blocked non-human i vement on the Rorschach are not Inclined to 
appear withdrawn or lethargic In the classroom. Unfortunately, 
this study has not shed light more specifically as to Just how 
!E^tudents perceiving such phenomena are likely to behave In a 
school setting. 

Of ail content-determinant factors. Factor V, 
Incorporating active Inanimate movement — along with explosions, 
fire, smoke, transportation, and modern-futuristic phenomena- 
Is perhaps the most cohesive so far* More than for the others, 
responses can be anticipated that would reflect high scores on 
this factor; a rocketshlp taking off or a volcano exploding 
are typical examples. Current theories might Interpret this 
factor as reflecting Intense situational stress (Exner and 
Welner, 1982; Welner, 198A, Note 3) and/or as Indicative of 
**prototypal roles In life which the Individual feels to be 
desirable and pleasant but unrealizable; the Individual Is 
convinced that he Is subjectively Incapable of actuating the 
desired life role*. J* (Piotrowskl, 1974, p. 210). It shared 
25% of variance with Content-determinant Factor III, with items 
suggestive of social isolation, self focus, and distressing 
affect. Hence, some frustrating ideation may be associated with 
socially-isolated individuals, inclined toward negative or 
distressing introspection. The question of how this type of 
individual might behave in the classroom, however remains 
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unanswered at thxs time. 

While monsters, without specific animal characteristics, 
did not emerge as significant members of the contents- 
determinant factor structure, neither did dlstanclated humans 
In general, or even human-^llke details* Correlations with 
other contents were generally low, suggesting specific or 
uniquely different patterns of variation. Creatures, their 
animal counterparts, on the other hand, did appear, and they 
were significantly related to prehistoric, fantasy and extinct 
animals, and to anlmal-llke details • These categories were 
part of Content-determinant Factor VI, along with color 
projection, f orm-dossinated white color, and form dominated 
black/ white combinations. What appears most noteworthy here is 
the separation of white achromatic color from black and gray, 
its association with color projection, and its presence only as 
a form-dominated determinant* Color projection has been 
described by Weiner (Note 3) as an extreme example of denial as 
a psychological defense mechanism* It is believed to occur 
very infrequently and to represent a subject's efforts to ward 
off depressive feelings by trying to see things in a more 
pleasant and optimistic manner* Interpreting shading responses 
in general as a means of coping with anxiety^ Piotrowski (1974) 
described the perception of white as color specifically as 
reflecting similar active defenae mechanisms attempting to 
cover up or compensate for feelings of depression* In fact, CP 
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occurred in only 5Z of this sample as did FC^, while 
occurred in only 4Z of subjects. Furthermore, (Ad) was offered 
as a content by 7Z of the group, with creature and prehistoric 
or extinct animal responses occurring in 17Z and 21% of 
participants, respectively. Thus, several fairly low frequency 
phenomena (excepting monsters and prehistoric animals) appeared 
here with some cohesiveness. Rorschach theory might offer the 
interpretation that these variables reflect an individual's 
efforts to cope with or overcome depressive feelings, and to 
the extent such defenses are effective, the absence of a 
correlation with depressed or even withdrawn classroom 
behaviors might be understandable. On the other hand, the 
presence of more positive correlations with any classroom 
behavior would ultimately enhance the interpretability of this 
factor. The factor was, however, strongly correlated with FQf, 
a synthesized and well articulated response, and it showed 
trends in relationship with common detail**space responses 
(consistent with the presence of responses to white as color) 
and to fire setting history, another very low frequency 
phenomenon (present for only 4% of this group). Perhaps then a 
cognitive style involving more synthesis is associated with 
efforts to ward off feelings of depression reflected in the use 
of white space as color and the perception of animals in 
distanciated (fantasy) and distanciated detail form. 

Factor VII of contents and determinants was included for 
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analysis despite its having only three members, because it also 
seemed cohesive in terms of Roischach theory. Comprised 
totally of percepts lacking in form, it might initially be 
understood as reflecting uncontrolled affect. Interestingly it 
included both positive color and black shading, seemingly 
opposing phenomena* Color has been understood as reflecting 
impulsive affect, here with a life enhancing (or better, 
without a life destructive) quality due to its association with 
colors and ink as content* Black shading, on the other hand, 
is believed to be indicative of some depressive feeling, 
intensely withheld from outward expression, potentially 
disruptive of a subject's cognitive equilibrium (Exner, 1972, 
p. 284). Devoid of any correlations with BSAG behaviors, it 
was associations with other Rorschrxh variables that helped to 
explain this factor. Not surprisingly, it was highly 
correlated with the perception of responses lacking form. It 
was also associated with the use of the whole blot with white 
space in making responses, with vague developmental quality, 
i.e., where a percept has no specific form requirements (both 
scores that did not appear as members of any Rorschach factor). 
In addition, this factor was negatively correlated with the 
presence of popular responses. With responses of ink in 
particular suggesting some avoidance of the task, perhaps this 
factor, with indicators of uncontrolled affect and overly 
constricted feelings of gloom and depression, is reflective of 
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some effort at resisting the task, but with strong emotional 
undertones* 

Rorschach data factors * Factor I, comprising the 
remaining Rorschach data ( Rfacl ), was called the General 
response factor. It included significant loadings for total 
number of responses, both common and unusual detail locations, 
upright and sideways positions, integrated and consistent 
developmental qualities, ordinary and weak form qualities, 
pairs, populars and near populars. It was somewhat associated 
with fire setting history %nd with general health, but not with 
any BSAG behavioral factors. While only with Content- 
determinant Factors I and II (C-Dfacl , C-Dfac2) was more than 
15% common variance accounted for, there was some trend toward 
significant correlation with all content-determinant factors 
except Factor VII (C-Dfac7) . which had no form requirements to 
speak of, making most of the components of this factor 
irrelevant to it* The inclusion of ordinary and weak form 
qualities on the same factor was interesting in that ordinary 
form has been understood as reflective of "good" form, while 
weak form has been considered "poor" (Exner, 1972). However, 
the distinction between weak and minus responses actually 
requires judgment by the examiner; weak responses are those 
that don^t appear in form quality tables, but which the 
examiner can also perceive on the blot as the subject describes 
them. Thus, while weak responses are infrequent, poor 
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responses are actually unusual. In fact, Exner and his 
colleagues in their revision of The Comprehensive Systemt 
Volume 1 will include more extensive form tables than currently 
exist to help clarify this issue. They also have instituted 
computation of the X-% , or percent of all responses that are of 
distinctly poor form quality (Weiner, Note 3). Thus, the 
inclusion of weak and good form quality on the same factor 
suggests more similarity than difference between these scores 
and is also in keeping wi.th current thinking. 

The inclusion of both integrated and consistent 
developmental quality scores is not so readily understood. One 
requires synthesis of blot attributes reflecting more cognitive 
sophistication than the other which suggests more ordinary but 
acceptable use of the blot and its components. Examination of 
bivariate correlations suggests that while both share several 
associations, they differ in strength of correlation and in 
several items to which one is related but not the other. In 
fact, integrated developmental quality is strongly related 
(i.e., accounts for more than 25% common variance) to C-Df acl , 
with humans, abstractions, human movement, fish, and black 
achromatic color with secondary form, and to C"Dfac3 including 
items reflecting introspection and social isolation. Perhaps 
these contents involve more complex types of cognitive 
activity. F^^rthermore, while it shared high correlations with 
adequate form quality and with popular s, Ordinary developmental 
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quality had evea higher correlations with these pieces of 
Rorschach data. As reflected In Rorf ac3 . Integrated 
developmental quality shares more than one quarter of Its 
variance with the frequency of Z^scores, which also reflect 
Integration of response aspects. Consistent developmental 
quality, on the other hand. Is more strongly correlated with a 
greater number of variables comprising this General response 
factor. It shares more than 25% of variance with C-Dfac2 (with 
Insects I domestic/farm animals, animal details, passive animal 
movement and pure form), as well as with total number of 
responses, the upright card position, both common and unusual 
detail locations, adequate form quality (perceptual accuracy), 
and pairs* All of these would be expected In every Rorschach 
record to some degree. 

Maladaptive responses. In contrast, are captured 
specifically In Rorschach Factor II (Rfac2), comprising unusual 
detail locations, poor developmental and form qualities, and 
the presence of special scores. More than 25% of Its variance 
Is shared with C-Dfac4 a Including blood, visceral anatomy, 
light, and negative color with secondary form and blocked 
movement, both animal and Inanimate. No significant 
relationships emerged with any behavioral or background 
variables, so Interpretablllty beyond the point of describing 
current Rorschach theory is limited. It is noteworthy, 
however, that Developmental Quality is no longer scored in the 
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same fashion as it was in this study. Exner's current criteria 
have eliminated the DQ- score, which had been a predictable 
correlate of FQ-- , by definition; "assigned whenever the Form 
Quality score is also - , and when the DQv score is not 
applicable" (Exner, Weiner and Schuyler, 1979, p. 21) • The new 
scores more accurately assess cognitive syntheses independently 
from perceptual accuracy (Weiner, 198A, Note 3). It is likely, 
then, that the components of this Maladaptive response factor 
mignt change as the most recent scoring rules are applied • 

With strong loadings on Whole blot locations. Integrated 
developmental quality, and frequency of Synthesized responses, 
plus a negative loading for response Rejections-, Rorschach 
Factor III (Rfac3) clearly reflects the Integrated response for 
which it was named. It is strongly related to C^-DfacS , 
containing items believed to characterize negative self- 
reflection and social isolation. One might hypothesize that 
introspection involves a relatively complex cognitive process, 
but not necessarily higher measured intelligence. There were 
no significant correlations with BSAG behaviors or other 
background variables. 

Total Rorschach factors . The three total Rorschach 
factors (Rorfac I , II , III) Incorporated all of the Rorschach 
data factors and each of the six Content-determinant factors 
with more than three items. They included so much Rorschach 
data as to make interpretation nearly impossible, particularly 
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in the absence of any non-Rorschach correlates where even 251 
of variance was shared • In fact, their composition has 
actually been discussed above as correlates of each of its 
Factor-items (i.e., Rorschach data factors and Content- 
determinant factors) were articulated. 

Twelve pieces of Rorschach data were not included as part 
of these factor structures. Response Additions, Changes, and 
Initial Response Times had no correlates to speak of. It is 
noteworthy, however, that Exner and his associates are no 
longer recording Initial Response Time, finding it tends not be 
recorded with sufficient accuracy and that neither IRT nor 
total time per card have any correlates found to date (Weiner, 
1984, Note 3). Neither adding responses as an after-thought, 
nor changing aspects of it during inquiry hold demonstrable 
meaning. Uhile upside-down and turned completely to upright 
card positions were not factor members, both had correlations 
from approximately .25 to .45 with other Rorschach variables. 
They may indeed reflect meaningful behaviors to be explored 
further • 

None of the locations involving space, with the whole 
blot, with common details, or with unusual details shared more 
than 25% variance with any other variable, though some trends 
did emerge. Correlations greater than .30 were found between 
WS responses and C-Dfac3 (Introspection/social isolation ) , and 
Zf , frequency of integrated response. Common details with 
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space (PS) responses showed potential relationships with C- 
DfacS and C-DfacS (active inanimate movement, and monsters with 
color projection and white color), R^, DQ-f and FQ-f # The 
Maladaptive response Rorschach factor (Rfac2) , FQ- and 

special scores all shared correlations greater than or equal to 
.30 with the DdS score. There does not seem to be evidence to 
pool these three scores, considering space responses as a 
singular entity, as they are each related to different 
contents, determinants, and specific Rorschach data. On the 
other hand, it is not clear whether these relationships would 
strengthen or weaken with different sample compositions, so 
their elimination is not warranted either. 

Vague developmental quality ^ again while not a factor 
member, showed associa tionai trends with C'-Df ac3) 
(Introspection/social isolation ) ard with M locations and FQ- . 
This warrants further exploration, particularly in light of the 
new scoring criteria mentioned above* Of the two Form 
qisality scores that were not factor members, FQO , where there 
was no form, was significantly correlated (£ « #75) with C- 
Dfac7, including items with no form requirements themselves. 
On the other hand, the score indicating well articulated form, 
FQ+ . was highly correlated with C-Dfac6 , including monsters, 
color projection, and white color (£ « #71). The hypothesis 
that these kinds of responses reflect some type of verbal 
ability gains speculative support, with a .29 correlation found 
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with Reading NCE » Other potential correlates are the 
IntroppcgCtlon/soclal Isolation factor » the Integrated response 
factor, DS locations, DQ-f > and Zf^. This, too warrants 
continued examination as to Its relevance and meaning. 
Interpretation and recommendations for further research # 

Negation of the primary research hypotheses motivating 
this study warrants careful exploration. That no significant 
statistical relationship could be demonstrated between factors 
derived from teacher observations of classroom behavior and 
those emerging from actuarial reduction of complex Rorschach 
scores Is certainly meaningful, with definite Implications for 
special educators as well as those committed to research 
pursuits* 

In general, results suggest tha; there Is no common 
variance between these two forms of personality expression. 
The same students, under different circumstances, with 
different kinds of tasks recorded by Independent observers 
share little that could be Identified via this series of 
multivariate analyses. Even with a number of low frequency 
Items Included, the BSAG presented an essentially normal 
distribution, while many Rorschach Items for the Identical 
Individuals were highly skewed. Perhaps In examining so much 
data together, potentially meaningful but more simple 
relationships were overlooked. Plotrowski has suggested that, 
"important as they are~whe*- carried out on a large scale-- the 
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computed correlations among components based on records of 
different subjects (one record from each subject) are not as 
Informative as correlations based on repeated examinations of 
the same subject" (1974, p, 411) • In fact, he predicted the 
low and non-significant correlations found in this study (1982, 
Note 4). One wonders whether breakdown of subjects bj age and 
sex (which yield substantially different BSAG factor structures 
according to McDermott (1984)), or even by special education 
classification or psychiatric diagnosis might yield more 
psychologically meaningful and statistically significant 
resultst Thus, a multiple regression design, for a 
specifically defined group, using a particular behavioral 
factor, and Rorschach factors based more on theoretical 
constructs than the statistical criteria uore heavily relied 
upon here (in keeping with Weiner*s notion of Rorschach 
research (1983; 1984, Note 3)) might be more fruitful. 

For example, a small group of students rejected Rorschach 
cards. If the BSAG factor scores for just this group were 
correlated with Content-determinant and Rorschach data factors, 
would more significant results emerge? Perhaps those items 
occurring with sufficient frequency but excluded from the 
various factor analy£?es performed here would prove to be more 
related, or more correlated with behaviors and/or personality 
variables. Furthermore, it is conceivable, given Exner*s more 
recent work (Exner and Weiner, 1982), that special scores 
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should be examined individually, rather than collapsed as they 
were in this study* Currently there are separate weights 
assigned to special scores believed to more accurately capture 
the severity and degree of deviation from normality (Weiner, 
1984, Note 3). In addition, ratios and sums were not examined 
in the scope of this study, so their import at this point is 
unclear* However, in light of recent reports of ongoing 
research, new scales and scores are bi;dng developed based on 
weighted sums and ri^lationships among variables (Exner and 
Weiner, 1982; Weiner, 1984, Note 3). An encouraging result, in 
the context of overall negative findings, was the derivation of 
Content-determinant factors, which not only seemed to 
corroborate some of this work, but held the greatest potential 
for relating to both behavioral and classification data. 

Another approach might be to utilize the Rorschach as the 
instrument of clinical judgment it appears to be in the hands 
of so many of its advocates* Would teacher-derived 
descriptions of classroom maladjustment correlate with 
clinician-generated decisions based on overall Rorschach data 
as to the potential adjustment or adjustment level currently 
experienced by a given individual? Could factor scores such as 
those derived here be used in a manner that would enhance the 
impact and accuracy of such decisions? Perhaps Rorschach data 
could aid in the determination of whether teacher reports of 
maladaptiveness reflect individual teacher-child conflict. 
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child-environment conflict t or the need for broader-based 
educational/environmental remediation* Whether behavioral 
validation can be demonstrated for the Rorschach or nott 
practitioners who believe in its efficacy will continue to use 
it. Although this study was unable to articulate some manner 
in which information derived from the Rorschach enhances 
psycho-educational decision making t the absence of better- 
validated or more relevant and reliable instruments used to 
evaluate the impact of personality factors on school 
performance certainly warrants continued efforts in this 
direction* Clearly measures of intelligence, achievement, and 
perception alone are inadequate for making meaningful decisions 
concerning a child* s educational needs* Unfortunately, we as 
school psychologists have not fulfilled our responsibility to 
develop, provide, and use adequate instruments to achieve our 
goal of providing an appropriate (and effective) education for 
every child* 

On the other hand, the absence of significant 
correlations, even at the bivariate level, might make 
proponents of an actuarial approach skeptical of further 
research along these lines « The validity of both types of 
instrumentation for determining special education placement is 
questionable, particularly in light of the low hit rates 
revealed in the final discriminant analyses* These results 
raise broad questions concerning educational and psychiatric 
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classification of school-aged children. While Rorschach data 
factors and BSAG factors were equally able to accurately place 
students in the special education categories of Socially- 
emotionally disturbed ( SEP ) and Brain-damaged (BD), both had 
hit rates of only 53Z. In other words, neither behav-.oral data 
nor personality data could identify the type of special 
education classification to which a child had been assigned 
more than one half of the time. Given that these assignments 
are made based on information from a variety of sources, 
including both personality and classroom behaviors, one would 
have rightfully expected greater accuracy from both of these 
sources ♦ Findings clearly point to the absence of clearly 
defined criteria for the determination of specific special 
education classifications. At presents it seems to be 
primarily a matter of opinion, though whose is unclear. The 
fact that 50% of the students are misclassified as to special 
education assignment, whether using behavioral or personality 
dataji accentuates the need for well-articulated, reliable, and 
meaningful standards. As long as it is necessary to classify 
students for special education purposes, we must develop far 
more adequate means and methods of doing so. While several 
states — including South Carolina, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee — have outlawed the use of projective tests entirely 
for making speci^^l education decisions, others mandate 
behavioral support (from both parents and teachers in some 
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cases) for any personality data offered. The results from this 
studyy howe^rer, suggest that information derived from neither 
one of these sources is better than the other at accurately 
identifying students already classified, and neither is 
adequate alone. 

As positive results would not have closed doors for 
further study, neither should the negative findings reported 
here. Researchers such as Hook and Rosenshine (1979) have 
reported that teachers are essentially inaccurate in their 
descriptions of classroom behavior; the Rorschach has been many 
times criticized for lack of validity, poor reliability, and 
inordinate amount of inference involved in decision making 
(Parker, 1980). Teachers, however, remain our best source of 
information concerning a child's performance in the classroom, 
academically, socially and in terms of overall adjustment. 
Similarly, the Rorschach holds many clear advantages over other 
athods currently used by school psychologists (the Bender- 
Castalt test. Human Figure Drawings ^ Sentence Completion Tests, 
and Projective Story T^sts) to assess the emotional functioning 
of children. 

While classrooir. behaviors noted by teachers and Rorschech 
behaviors recorded by an independent observer were not found to 
be correlated in this studjr, they do obviously share the common 
ground of the child who singularly expressed both types of 
behaviors. Perhaps, a3 Piotrowski has suggested, the Rorschach 
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has provided more of **an inventory of possible behavior 
patterns, all of which are never actuated simultaneously^ 
(1974, p. 191). He believes, furthermore, that "the chances of 
any prototypal role being realized in overt behavior vary with 
the significance of the social situation facing the individual 
at the time, with the external opportunities of acting out the 
role tendency, with the intensity and quality of anxiety and 
with the variety and intensity of all prototypal roles 
indicated by all the M and Yti produced by the individual" (p. 
191). The classroom, it follows, is but one set of 
circumstances for carrying out one^s behavior potentials. In 
other words, while classroom and Rorschach behaviors are not 
demonstrably related to each other, a mediating variable could 
be what directly links the two; both have been produced by the 
same individual. Just under different circumstances. In the 
context of special education decision making, the next step 
might be to more definitively articulate exactly what 
constitutes the need for special education services. We have 
far to go in understanding those aspects of a child ^s school 
behavior, defined as the product of personality and 
environment, necessitating the institution of individualized 
instruction and auxiliary services. There is obviously an 
emotional component to that behavior, influencing how and when 
and under what conditions it will be expressed, as well as how 
one learns and interacts with teachers and with fellow 
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students. Perhaps In better defining those aspects of a 
child's achievement, learning patterns, and school behavior 
that legitimately leads to a special education referral, ve 
will be better able to identify those links between responses 
to the classroom and to the Rorschach Inkblot Test. 

In sum, the goal of reciprocally validating the Rorschach 
and the Bristol Social Adjustment Guides was not achieved 
within the scope of this study. Instead, factors specific to 
this population were identified for each test, lending support 
to the notion of sample specific norming for school-*based 
instrumentation. Results suggest that a factorial approach to 
the Rorschach, specifically in terms of examining contents and 
determinants, holds potential validity. With neither type of 
observation able to correctly classify more than 50% of the 
group by special education category, future research might 
focus on the development of clear and attainable standards for 
the identification and assessment of children in need of 
specialized educational services, which, in turn, may lead to 
the development of more effective and successful programs of 
remediation 
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Wordsworth Academy 

Pennsylvania Ave. i Camp Hill Rd. 
Fort Washington, PA. 19034 
215-643-5400 



January 1982 



Dear Parents: 

This letter is a request for your permission for your child to participate in a 
research program being conducted at Wordsworth Acadeniy. The research is being 
conducted by Frances Martin, M.S., a doctoral candidate and instructor at the 
University of Pennsylvania and a Certified School Psychologist. The goal of the 
research is to try to see how the results of a widely used psychological test 
relate to a student's actual behavior as observed in school. 

During a designated week, teachers will record observations of each child's 
classroom behavior by completing a brief questionnaire. In addition, 
Mrs. Martin will spend approximately 30 minutes with each child administering 
the Rorschach Test. She will then examine the similarity Between information 
provided by classroom t3achers and that provided By the personality test. 

All information will stay within the school, be kept confidential and will not be 
part of the student's school records. For research purposes, Mrs. Martin 
will not include identifying data on the children. The personality testing is 
simple, only requiring that the child tell what 10 ink blots look like to him. 
This will take 15-30 minutes on one occasion during the school day. 

We hope to further our diagnostic ability through such research and it may also 
help teachers understand children better. 

If we do not hear from you by Wednesday, February 3, 1982, we will assume your 
permission for your student to participate. Should you have any questions, you 
may call Mr. Curcio at school or Mrs. Martin directly at 844-1136. 



Sincerely, 




Director 
BC/pr 



NAME OF STUDENT 
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BRISTOL SOCIAL-ADJUSTMENT GUIDES No. 2 
ItTO EDITION 

ByD.H.StottandN.C.Miiston Appendix B 

THE CHILD IN SCHOOL-(GIRL) 

For the observation of students 5-16 yews of age 



Confidential 

BESTCOPUV/llL/lBLE 
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Th« objMt of thbG4ikttittOfivtapkturtoftb«di»d'f iMhaviorand 
to Mp In itw dtttction of tmotionol imttbillty. 

METHOD OF USE 

Undodint in inic tht plirant ^kh dMribt ttit diikff bih«rioror 
•rtltiMto o»tf ihf p<rt month or >a Mort than ont Hmn wwy bt undf> 

oftf>tdWW. Add any rwnarkt n«^ 

«ndofthtGuidt.WhtrtanitamMnfistn^propri«ttbacauMof aft ttc 
Hon bt irof»d,lfr»thmtitippllcaWt,mark 
»a). Thart it no naad to rula undarltninfi. 



Namtof Studtnt. 
A«t 



Taachar makinf rtoord 

OCflOOl 



, Data of thit rteord . 



Greeting 
teacher: 

Helping teacher 
with fobs: 



Answering 
questions: 

Asking 
teacher's help: 



Talking 
with teacher: 



Desire for approval 
or attention: 



General manner 
with teacher: 



ERIC 



Interaction with Teacher 

Waits to be noticed / hails teacher loudly / greets normally / can be surly / 
never thinlcs of greeting / is too unaware of people to greet / n.n. 

Always eager or willing / prej^s for jobs but doesn't do them properly / 
never offers but pleased if asked / will help unless she is in a bad mood / 
cannot bring herself to be that sociable / n.n. 

Always ready to answer / will answer except when in one of her bad moods / 
not shy but never volunteers an answer / gets confused and tongue-tied / 
shouts out or waves arm before she has had time to tiiink / n.n. 

Consta^iuy seeks help when she could manage by herself / 
seeks help only when necessary; seldom needs help / too shy to ask / 
not shy but never comes for help / too lacking in energy to botiier / 
tiies to argue against teacher / n.n. 

Forward (opens conversation) / over-talkative, tires witii constant chatter / 
normally talkative / avcids teacher but talks to otfier children / 
chats only when alone witii teacher / inclined to be moody / 
difficult to get a word out of her / distant, never wants to talk. 

Unconcerned about approval or disapproval / appreciates praise / 

seems to go out of her way to earn disapproval / n.n. 

Gets up to all kinds of tricks to gain attention / 

brings objects she has found even though not really lost / 

wants adult interest but can't put herself forward / 

keeps a suspicious distance / appreciates attention / n.n. 

Natural, smiles readily / over-friendly / shy but would like to be friendly / 
avoids contacts botii witii teacher and otiier children / 
sometimes in a bad mood / couldn't care whetiier teacher sees her work or not / 
quite cut off from people, you can't get near her as a person. 



Reproduced with permisiion 
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LiUngfor 
xyffifmthy: 



Doesn't make unnecessaiy fuss / likes sympathy but reluctant to ask / 

never appeals to adult even when hurt or wronged / 

never makes any sort of social relationship good or bad / n«n. 
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Classroom 
behariour: 



Too timid to be any trouble / too lethargic to be troublesome / 
generally well-behaved / misbehaves when teacher is engaged with others / 
openly does things she knows are wrong in front of teacher. 



Tmthfidness: 



Always or nearly always truthful / tells fantastic tales / lies from timidity / 
ties without any compunction. 



Response to 
correction: 



Behaves better / responds momentarily but it doesn't last for long / 

too restless and overactive to heed even for a moment / 

becomes antagonistic / resentful muttering or expression for a moment or two / 

bears a grudge, always regards punishment as unfair / n.n. 



Paying attention 
in class: 



School Work 

Attends to anything but her work (talks, gazes around, plays with things) / 
so quiet you don't really know if she is following or not / 
apathetic, •just sits' / you can't get her attention, *lives in another world' / 
on the whole attends well. 



Working 
by herself : 



Manual tasks 
or free activity : 



Facing new 
learning tasks* 



Works steadily / unmotivated, has no energy / has uncooperative moods / 

never gets down to any solid work (flips over pages of book without reading it, etc.) / 

not restless but works only when watched or compelled. 

Seems afraid to begin / difficult to stimidate, lacks physical energy / 

never really gets down to job and soon switches to something else / 

invents silly ways of doing things / may spoU her work purposely / sticks to job. 

Will be cautious at first but has a try / has not the confidence to try anything difficult / 
likes the challenge of something difficult / has a hit-and-miss approach to every problem / 
shows complete indifference / n.n. 



Team games: 



Games and Play 

Plays steadily and keenly; with great energy / mclined to fool around 7 
has to be encouraged to take part / always sluggish, lethargic / 
remains aloof in a world of her own / n.n. 

Bad loser (creates a disturbance when games goes against her) / 

bas sportsman (plays for herself only, cheats, fouls) / 

timid, poor spirited; can't let herself go / fits m well with team / n.n. 



/ tformal play- 



Plays childish games for her age / plays sensibly / healthily noisy and boisterous / 
tries to dommate and won't cooperate when she can't get her own way / 
starts off others in scrapping and rough play, disturbs others' games / 
shrinks from active play / has her own special solitary activity / n.n. 
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CompmiionMp: 



Wayi}fAth 
other dtildren: 



Physical counager 



Standing in line: 



Attitudes to Otiiar Children 

Good mixer / issociites with one other child only and ignores the rest / 
distant, ignores others / sometimes wanders off alone. 
Mixes mostly with unsettled types / tries to buy favor with others / 
can never keep a friend long (tries to pal up with newcomers) / 
misuses companionship to show off or dominate / n.n. 

Squabbles, makes insulting remarks / shows off (clowns, strikes sOly attitudes, 
mimics) / gets on well with others; generally kind, helpful / 
spiteful to weaker children when she thinks she is unobserved / 
tells on others to try to gain teachers favor / n.n. 

Too timid to stand up for herself or even to get involved in an argument / 
can stand up for herself / flies into a temper if provoked / 
attacks other children viciously / foolish or dangerous pranks when with a gang / 
very jumpy and easily scared / nai. 

Behaves in a well-disciplined maimer / is often the center of a disturbance / 

lets the more forward push ahead of her / tries to push in front of smaller children / 

n.n. 



Attendance: 



Belongings: 



Sitting at desk: 



Nervous habits, 
fidgets, etc.: 



Other people's 
belongings: 



Other deviant 
behavior 



Personal Ways 

(jood / frequently absent for day or half-day / has had long absences / 

has been known to play truant / parent condones absences, malingering, etc. / 

stays away to help parent. 

Looks after her thmgs / careless, often loses or forgets books / 
destructive, defaces with scribbling / n.n. 

Sits lifelessly most of the time / sits quietly and meekly / 
twists about in her scat, flips onto floor, climbs about on desk, etc. / 
doesn't seem to understand that she should keep in her seat / 
slumps, lolls about / sits in a sensible way. 

Constantly restless (raps with pencil or ruler, shuffles with her feet, changes position) / 
makes aimless movements with her hands / has unwilled twitches, jerks / 
bites nails badly / sits reasonably still. 

Borrows books from desk without permission / snatches things from other children / 
has stolen within the school in an underhand, cunning way / 
has stolen in a way that she would be bound to be found out / 
has always respected the property of others / n.n. 

Damage to public property (windows, trees, fences, public gardens) / 
damage to personal property (cars, delivery vehicles, occupied houses, private 
gardens, teachers* or workmen's belongings) / follower in mischief/ 
uses bad language which she knows will be disapproved of / n.n. 
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Physique 



General health: Frequent colds, tonsillitis, coughs; running nose; mouth breather / 

poor breathing, wheezy, asthmatic, easily winded / skin troubles, sores / 191 

complains of tummy aches, feeling ill or sick; is sometimes sick / 

headaches, bad turns, goes very pale / fits / nose-bleeding / 

sore, red eyes / very cold hands / running, infected ears / good health. 

Physical defects: Bad eyesight (wears or should wear glasses) / squint / 

bulging eyes / poor hearing / clumsy, gawky (poor coordination) / 
contorted features (face screwed up on one side, eyes half closed, etc.) / 
holds body or limb in unnatural posture. 

Speech: Stutters, stammers, can't get the words out / thick, mumblmg, inaudible / 

jumbled / incoherent rambling chatter / babyish (mispronounces simple words) / n.n. 

Size: Tali for age / ordinary / small / cnusually small. Very fat / very thin / n.n, 

Phyacd appearance: Attntctive / not so attractive as most / looks undernourished / 

has some abnormal feature / n.n. 



School Achievement 

Oasswork standard Reading (English): Good / average / poor / cannot read, 

(for age): Arithmetic (Math): Good / average / poor / completely incompetent. 

Anything special about this child which is not covered in the form: 



Summary, recommendations: comments: 



Stcond tdition 1970 

Copyright ® 1970 D. H. Stott «nd N. C. Mvtton 

AU rifhn rMtfvtd. No part of this public«tior) may bt rtproductd 
Of tranimitttd in any fonn or by any maant, a<actfonic or mtchanlcal, 
inciudiof photocopy, racording, or any information itoraet md rtiriaval 
tytttm, without parminlon in Mating from lha publithtr. 
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BRISTOL SOaAL-ADJUSTMENT GUIDES - 1 «nd 2 Confidential 

THE CHILD IN SCHOOL— DL^GNOSTIC FORM 1970 EDITION 
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BG-1 and-2/DF 



Nam*. 



S«x. 



ABt_. 



Oatt. 



UNDER-REACriON 
CORE SYNDROMES 
Unforthcomingness 



1 2 


3 


4 


5 6 7 UA 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 6 UB 


Withdrawal 
1 2 


3 


4 


5 WA 


1 2 


3 


4 


WB 


Depression 
1 2 


3 


4 


5 DA 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 DB 



ASSOCIATED GROUPING 
Non-Syndromic Under-Reaction 
1 2 3 4 5 



1 



Under-Reaction 

Total: U + W + D + UR 



RA 



RB 



u 
w 



D 



UR 



OVER-REACTION 
CORE SYNDROMES 

Inconsequence 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Distractible 



Over-Reaction 
Total: Q + H + PM + OV 



QA> 



1 2 3 
Hypencttve 


4 

• 
• 


5 6 7 8 
Showing off 




QB ' 


12 3 4 
Attention*seeking 


5 6 


7 


QcJ 


Hostility 










1 2 3 
Moody, sullen 


4 


5 6 


7 8 


HAv 


1 2 3 
Provocative 


4 


5 




HB 


1 2 3 
Aggressive 


4 






HC^ 


ASSOCIATED GROUPINGS 






Peer-Maladaptiveness 








12 3. 
Aggressive ; 


4 5 6 
Domineering 


7 


"1 


12 3. 
Lac?' of control ; 


4 5 
lAipopular 




PB j 


Non-Syndromic Ove^Reaction 






12 3. 
Delinquency ; 


4 5 6 
Peer group deviance 


VA 

. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Defiance of social norms 




VB 

/ 



Q 



H 



PIV 



0\ 



NEUROLOGICAL 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



N 



Learning disability 


Social disadvantage 


Bad health 


Physical defect 


B 


E 







The above are not scored. Write in for the record. 
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I. SUBJEa DATA 

1. N«me: ... 



Appendix u 
STRUaURAL SUMMARY BUNK 

Developed by John E. Exner, Jr. for use with 
THE RORSCHACH: A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM 

Date: . 

2. Age: 3. Sex: 
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4. Race: 



5. Date of Birth: 

7. Merita I Status; 
Single 
Married 
Divorced 
Widowed 

8. Father; 
Age 



6* Place of Birth: 



Engaged 

Yr$ 

Yr$ 

Yr$ 



7a. If married, divorced or widowed: 
Age & occupation of Spouse 
Sex & ages of Children 



Mother: 



Age 



Occupation Occupation 

Deceased Deceased 



9. Current Employment; 



How Long? 
10. Prior Employments; 



IK REFERRAL DATA 

1. Purpose: 
Psychiatric 
Forensic 
Educational 
Other 



la. If Psychiatric: 
Admission 
Progress 
Discharge 
After Care 



2. What is the referral question? 

3. What is the presenting problem? 



Sex 
Sex 
Sex 
Sex 



0-8 Yrs. 
1305 Yrs. 



Siblings: 
Age Occupation 
Age ... 
Age 

Age , . 

n. Education Compk^^ted: 
. 9-12 Yrs. H.S. Grad. 

B.A. Degree Grad. Degree 



lb. If Psychiatric: 
In patient 
Out patient 
Day Care 



III. TESTING SITUATION 

Seating: 2. Cooperation: 3. Other Tests Administered: 

Side by side Excellent 

Face to face Adequate 

Other Reluctant ^ 

Resistant 

IV. REAAARKS: 



© John E Exner, Jr., 1976, 1983 210 
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SEQUENCE OF SCORES 




R = 2t - 

Lxttipn FMturw 

W = 

D = 

Dd = 

t = 

OW = 



ZSum-Zwt = 
Zd « 



STRUCTURAL SUMiVIARY 

ZSum = p = 

Octal mil itnis 
(■itn^FM) 
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M = 






FM = 


OQ 


M Quillty 


m = 
C = 


+ = 


+ = 


Cn = 


A S 


0 — 


CF = 
FC = 


V =: 


w = 


C = 
C F = 






FC = 




NO 


T = 




roRM = 


TF = 


Form Quality 




FT = 
V = 


FQx 


FQf 


VF = 


+ = 


+ = 


FV = 
Y = 


0 s 


0 = 


YF = 
FY - 


w = 


w = 


rF = 






Fr = 


NO 




FD = 






F = 



EB 
•b 



(2) 


— 




Cofltonli 


H = 


W 


(H) = 




Hd = 


cc 


(Hd) = 


a 


A = 


Ex 


(A) = 


FI 


Ad = 


Fd 


(A'i) = 


G« 


Ab = 


Hh 


At ^ 


U 


An =s 


N« 


Art ^ 


Sc 


Ay = 


Sx 







S4X)NSTELUTI0N (Adult) 

FV+VF+V+FO > 2 

Col-Shd Bl > 0 

....3r+(2}/R < .30 

2d > + 3,5 

• . . .ep > EA 

CF+C > FC 

• • • -X^ % < .70 
• • • .S > 3 

P < 3 or >8 

H < 2 

....R < 17 
TOTAL 



EA = 
•p = 



RATIOS, PEiCINTACB, AND DERIVATIONS 

FCiCF+C 
Pure C = 
Afr = 



D = 



( FM= m= T: 
«:p = 
Ma;Mp « 

D (Tot-Str) = 

ERIC 



S<:on = 
Depi = 

Sai = 



3r+(2)/R = 

Btends:R = 

X+% 

F+% 



(MioffrapMe) 



Special Scorlnit 

DV 

INCOM 

FABCOM 

ALOQ 

CONTAM 

.... WSUM5 

AG 

CP 

MOR 

PER 

PSV 



W:M 
W:0 
A% 
0}nt:R 
Isolate: R 



H+Hd:A+Ad = 
H+A:Hd+Ad = 
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<») 9it(McUtW llMI (li«(i«Ml t WftkUilU •(ttM, Mi^l, wittk. MHnM 
<ni) MM4t«r (vitkMt MiMl «MrM(«rii(iM)t siiM(, giMC, MMUr 
iU> PittMciatW Bit*!!: Matf •£ tkc Utaaa'a kMia 

FABCON MiMl: UU craMiill kiN. kail nHnll tfiUt. ktar viU dock k«W 
ZsMct: Wit, k«tt«rny» tMck, •fiUt 

BtytilM/i^ikiMt IrHi CHTtU. liMT^, alligKir 

Bir^t 4iick, kiHi 

Urtt NMMlt: 4Mr. ci|«r. •Ufkamt. hiff, kiir. Mil, girtfft, kufftlo 
Ml NMMl: MM«l, IM, r«Mic. Mil, kt«v«r, raccMii, kttr e«k 
PriMtat Mttkay, ckiatt tMilla, «h 

OM«acie/fam MiMlt cm. efciekan, 9k%9f. s«i(. ^ag. e«, yig, k«ri« 
fkaUfitkt iMai, tyitar, Itkatar, el«i, erak 
Fiak: akark, eatfiak, k«rriaa 

0(kar Saa Craaturaat aaakaraa, atarfiak, actapua, atl, a<siagray 
Ai Aaiaal UttiU pmt. kaar*a kaa4, yig'a tail 

(A) Cartaaa: asiaal cartami ekaractarat B««a kway. Baffy rfuck, Uji kaar 
(A) Frakiatarie. Bstiact. Faataay Aaiaalt rfiaaaaur. rfragaa. uaiean. aaa aaryatt 
(A) Craatttra-Matar vick aaiMl akaractariatieat elaira, m«i. t«ll. 
(A) Diataaeiata^ AaisaWtkart atatwa al a eat 

(A<) Diataaciata^ A.i.al ^atail: i^ae^lata a.i..l lam al earta«i akactar, eraatyra. ftM.tctit aalmal, ata. 
AakJ Aai»al Okjaett ayi^r «ak. aaa akall. aaiaal fit. laatkar. aaat. karaaakaa. ariakk^a 
A^ AaiMl/kuMa caakiaatiaat kaviM, •iaataar 

Flaatat craa. Ilanar. knak, garilaa, graaa, atiek, atn^, laal, laraat, jiMgla 

Watar: raia. watar. acaaa, aaa. aMir, fmiiU. atas. ieakarg, lauatain 

Um4 Fanatia^at ialaa4. laad. aartk. a«M. aaayaa. .auataii. ktach. kola, rack 

Calaacial Ba4iaat atar, aua, m«i, ylaMt, aataar 

ligktt kaaa, ray, aimriaa, aaa karat, aMaat, ralakav 

Natural IkaaaMaat gaiaar, valeaaa, araytiMi 

Naa Ka4a Itracturat taaaal, kridga, tawar, vail, ka«aa, kut, eaatla 

VaaHM/littlk liirl«-««tat .n»y taak, gaa, kullat, kaa^rang, allagohlF, .Ftar, atamara «.ayoo 
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rmkmt h—^ aaurcTcla, tkif 
TMla*WiUUt Mtarialai tttk, vimwUara, cliaia, tm, Mil, kriek, g l««a» yipaa, fU. laMar 
F»rtit»f«, teMkaU akjMU: Mt, ^iaur, laaun, attra, kMttr, Ma4la, UlwtlU kaa4k«artf» chair. 

•tritfi ^—9 a r aaaat, ylMtar 
Artwrki acatM, rieturt » Hi«tiH» ^aratiati, gaaiga 
Calara, iak, ^iMi wlwa, ra4 m4 klack Hi«Ci Ukapat* 

ttafaa, Uttata: lattar V, eircla, tpata, baart 
teeraatiaa, »iaic, Uiawat aanrfta, kiu, gM, tfrM, ball, g«it ir 
IMara, fuciiriatie yha^ w aa a t Mclaar mIUmb. ancaatiiy, laaar, can^uUr 
lto«-el»tkiac «tifa: gattUa* •••k, vig, ka^a, aacklaca 
HM*fa«4 cMM<ttf(iTat eigaratta, li^war 

Mjacta af varakiyt craaa, raligiaiic rafaraacaa, ftmm pala, ta«bataM» flag 

AkatractiaMi kaaraa, t—tt af tka Uvil, kay ta 7a«r kaart. ayirita, lava 

Mmm graafat Hrty. hig fight, (tauy haM 

AaatM^Ti Wayi akalatat, Waaai riha 

Aaatasy, viacarali liMga, haart, iaaidaa af aaMoaa*a My 

Clau4 

Clathiag 

rira 

•Mka 

Ixylaaiaa 

rao^ 

X-ray 

tax 

tUf 

Niac. athar 



Kam eaaffieiaat far agraa^at ha(«taa tw itt4aH*4««( ratara • ,fO far Catagariaa ylaata (hrough hman 
grouH 

far catagariaa Aaiiul uaaHcifiatf thr^gh A/I a ,H 
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Apptndix F 

Frtqutnciti and Ptrctntsl of Icferral Uaton by Poiition 



Poiition 

i 2 3 ^ 5 Total 

Referral Rtaion "^HXmXnXnXN' 



o»;noox r allure 


29 


18 


12 


7 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


48 


14 


Dcvclopttental Dtlayi Lcarnias 


























Ji/JL VdlD JL 1 JL b jr 


28 


17 


10 


6 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


40 


12 


Schonl yrnh 1 nn« /Pl ■■■■mnm 




























22 


14 


9 


6 


11 


7 


3 


2 


0 


0 


45 


13 




18 


11 


12 


7 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


33 


10 


nypcraccivicyi rroDlcns vicn 


























AbbvncjLou ^/onccQcrac lOQ 


13 


8 


12 


7 


7 


4 


3 




1 


1 


36 


10 


Acting Out Behavior 


10 


6 


9 


6 


7 


4 


2 




1 


1 


28 


8 


Emotional-General 


9 


6 


17 


10 


c 

D 








0 


0 


33 


10 


Delinquent Behavior 


8 


5 


6 


4 


2 


1 


2 




0 


0 


18 


5 


Peer Problems/Social 


























Adjustment 


5 


3 


6 


4 


6 


4 


6 




0 


0 


23 


7 


School lefusal 


5 


3 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 




0 


0 


10 


3 


Neurological/Organic-Medical 


3 


2 


5 


3 


1 


1 


1 




0 


0 


10 


3 


Court Commitment 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


2 


1 


Motor Problems 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 




0 


0 


6 


2 


Family Problem 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 




0 


0 


3 


1 


Withdrawn Behavior 


0 


0 


4 


2 


3 


2 


1 




0 


0 


8 


2 


Hone 


7 


4 


56 


35 


109 


67 


137 


85 


15; 


97 


46 


6 


Total 


155 


96 


106 


65 


53 


33 


25 


15 


5 


33 


344 





Ipercents art of total number of subjects^ 162, except in final column where the percent reflects percent 
of referral reasons, using total number (344) as denominator. 
Note: Coefficient of agreement for two independent raters, Kappa • .85, p <^.001. 
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Ap)|>«adlx G 

Frtqutacitt «nd Ptrctatt of DUgaottic Cdttnoritt 
vith Iacorp2t«ttd DSM-III Codtt by Potitioa 



^otition 

i 2 Total 



w«»»«jw*/ u^ft^XXX l#0<llt« 




y 


ZDxl 


K 


z 


ZDx2 


MZ 


ZD. 


DlsordArs Its! OrvAnie Mr^in n^Ha»« 1 ^If) II HQ 
A^&w&uv&v i%v • v&^«u&w #rda J1U*1| J1U»0| Jl7 


lA 


O 1 

21 


30 


4 


2 


9 


38 


24 




1 1 


« 

o 


11 


2 


1 


4 


15 


9 


UndsrAOciAllssd Coniltic^ fiiaorilsr i*»rAaa{w« Twna 119 n 


10 


0 


A 

y 


1 


1 


2 


11 


7 






D 


m 

0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


6 


ParsonAlitv Oisorilsrs 301 1 301 301 7 301 It mi ftl 


7 




D 


4 


2 


9 


11 


7 




D 


A 
*» 


5 


5 


3 


11 


11 


7 


Nturotic fiiaordsra 300 02 300 9 inn A 






A 
H 


2 


1 


4 


7 


4 


AdlutCatnC Diaordari 309.2 309 21 309 L 308 83 ino Q 


A 


<7 




Z 


1 


4 


6 


4 


Other Sncciflc LcAmlnv fiifficultv 


















DcvcloDBtntAl D«1av 31^ 2 31S S 3111 


A 




A 


Id 


t A 

10 


35 


20 


13 


ACtSntLOn fisflclt fiiaorfiar Without Hvnar^cr {v{ tv 31A ni 








2 


1 


4 


5 


3 


IdtnCitV Dilordtr. OoDOiitionAl fiiaordsr 313 81 313 82 


1 


<7 




A 

0 


A 

0 


0 


3 


2 


SocIaI UtthflrMiAl 313 91 HI 99 HI 91 
'ww&sA wxbiiaxwax jxj»ax^ jxj»&A( jUsaJ 




Z 


3 


1 


1 


2 


4 


2 


Othtr Sptcifitd Conduct Ditordtr 312.8 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


LiDultc Control Diiordsr 312 30 319 3A 

A'B^wAww wwufc&WA VAW&UV^ «#AA»«#w^ JXAaW^ 




t 
1 


Z 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


SocLAliztd Conduct Ditordtr, Monaggr. Typt 312.21 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


4 


4 


2 


Tic, Sitxurt Ditordtr 307. 2 » 320 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


Childhood Psychosis 299. $» 299.9 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


PsychostxuAl Idtntity Disordtr 302.6 


1 


1 


1 


0 


, 0 


0 


1 


1 


unosrsocxaxxxsa uonaucc //xsoracr, RonAggr. xypc 3iZ*Zi 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Mixtd DisturbMct of Conduct and Eaotion 312.4 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


I 


1 


McntAl Retardation 317 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


2 


1 


Nont 


48 


30 




116 


72 








Total 


114 


70 




46 


28 




160 




Not«: Cotfficitnt of agrctatnt bttwttn indtptndcnt ratars, 


Kappj 


- .85 


•1< 


.001. 
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▲pp«adix B 

Frtquftncies and Perccnts of Diagnostic Coaco«it«aCt by Poticioa 



Posicion 



DiagnoiCic Conconicancs 








2 




local 


N I 


I XHxl 


N 


X 


ZDx2 


K 


% 


With Eaocional DiiCurbance 


17 11 


I 39 


1 


1 


1 


18 


35 


With Mixtd General Learning Disability 


6 < 


y 14 


0 


0 


0 


6 


12 


With Acting Out 


3 : 


! 7 


0 


0 


0 


3 


6 


With Anxiety 


2 1 


5 


2 


1 


22 


2 


4 


With DcprckAec] Mood 


2 1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


2 


4 


With Geceral Developaental Disability 


2 1 


5 


2 


1 


22 


4 


8 


With Minimal Brain Dysfunction, Brain Injured 


2 1 




u 


A 
U 


0 


2 


4 


With Other Physical Co:idxtions 


2 1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


2 


4 


With Inaturity 


1 1 


2 


1 


1 


11 


2 


4 


With Language Problem 


1 1 


2 


1 


I 


11 


2 


4 


With Mental Retardation 


1 1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


With Poor School Adjustment 


1 1 


2 


1 


I 


11 


2 


4 


With Poor Social Adjustment 


1 1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


With Reading Problem 


1 1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


With Visual-Perceptual Problems 


1 1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


With Problems With Aggression 


0 0 


0 


1 


1 


11 


1 


2 


Psychotic 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


None 


119 73; 
43 27; 




153 
9 


94Z 
6X 




52 





Note: Coefficient of agreement between independent raters, Kappa ■ .82, £ < .001. 
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Frtqutnciti tnd Ptrcentil for Btck^rouad laforattioa by Poiition 



Position 

1 2 3 Total 



Background ItM 


If 


X 


N 


Z 


H 


X 


X 


ZBK 


Adopted 


9 


6 


2 


1 


0 


0 


11 


14 


Othtr Mtdical Problcas 


8 


5 


0 


0 


1 


1 


9 


12 


Seizure Disorders 


7 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 


10 


13 


Heart Problems 


5 


3 


2 


1 


0 


0 


7 


9 


Auditory Problems 


4 


3 


i 


1 


0 


0 


5 


6 


Medical Syndromes 


4 


2 


3 


2 


0 


0 


7 


9 


Accused of Assault 


3 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


4 


5 


Accused of Theft 


3 


2 


0 


0 


1 


i 


4 


5 


Deprivatiou, Abuse 


















Neglect 


3 


2 


' 2 


1 


0 


0 


3 


6 


Other Delinquent Acts 


3 


2 


2 


1 


0 


0 


5 


6 


Cerebral Dysfu^ction 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 




4 


Prematurity 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Suicidal Gestures 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Visual Problems 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


Drug Use 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


Homosexual Gestures 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


None 


107 


66 


144 


89 


157 


97 






Total 


55 


34 


18 


11 


5 


3 


78 





Ipercents are of total number of subjects i 162^ except in Total 
coltmuii where percent reflects percent of background items. 
Q SSlSJ Coefficent of agreement between two independent raters i 

ER^^ Kappa • 0.86» £ < .QOl* 2XS 
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Appeadix J 

BSAG Zttst Not Includtd in 7ivt«-F«ctor Structurt 



Pndtrrgaction 

Withdrcw«l-Avoidf contact with othtr childrtn* 
DtprtttioQ-UoMOtivattd^ hat no tntrgy 

«Alvayt sluggish, soMtiats Itthargic* 
Kon-Syndro«ic Undtr-Htict ion-Is too untvart of 
ptople to grttto 

-Lacks confidtnct to try difficult tasks 

-Shrinks froa activt play* 

-Has own solitary activity to revtrt to 

-Sonctiaee vandcrs off alont 
Ovtr-Rtaction 

Bostility-Rtstntful autttring in rtsponst to corrtction 
Pttr Maladaptivtncss-Can ntvtr ktcp a fritnd for 

long, tries to pal up with ntwcoatrs 
Non-Syndroaic Ovtr-lttaction-Mixts aostly vith 

UQStttltd typts 
-Hot rtstltss, but only works whtn vatchtd 
-Has truaotcd onct or tvicti ofttn susptcttd 

of truancy 
-Sluaps, lolls about at dtsk 
Wturological 

-Makts aialtss aovcatnts with hands* 
-Has unvilltd tvichtSi jtrks* 
-Bitts nails badly* 



Frtqutncy 
If Z 



6 

18 
7 

5 

35 
4 
20 
35 

63 

13 

23 
29 

12 
19 

7 
4 
7 



4 

11 
4 

3 
22 
2 

13 
22 

40 



15 
18 

8 

n 

4 
2 
4 



Skcvncss 



0.28 
0.95 
0.48 

0.00 
0.62 
-0.40 
0.93 
0.62 

-0.01 

0.93 

0.88 
0.76 

0.91 
0.94 

0.48 
-0.40 
0.48 



Kurtosii 



12.12 
3.77 
10.82 

13.66 
0.53 
15.49 
3.15 
0.53 

- 0.87 

5.94 

2.38 
1.27 

6.52 
3.44 

10.82 
15.49 
10.82 



*Zttas txcludcd froa factor analysts btcaust of low frtqutncies. JC157 
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Appendix R 

Types of Rorschach Response Rejection, Frequencies and Percents 



Rejection Type 


F 


X Subjects 


Z Rejections 


General 


20 


12 


71 


Response offered in Inquiry 


6 


4 


21 


Popular offered in Inquiry 


2 


1 


8 


Near Popular offered 








in Inquiry 


0 


0 


0 



JL - 162 
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Appendix L 

Types of Rorschach Response Additions, Frequencies and Percent s 



Type of Addition 


F 


Z Subjects 


Z Additions 


General 


23 


U 


66 


Popular 


10 


6 


28 


Near Popular 


1 


1 


3 


More than one general 








response offered 


1 


1 


3 



IL- 162 
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Appendix M 

Types of Rorschach Response Changes, Frequencies and Percents 



Type of Change 

• 


F % Subjects 


% Additions 


Content changed 


18 


11 


38 


Response denied or rejected in inquiry 


1 c; 
1^ 




32 


Popular changed to another Popular 


5 




11 


General response changed to popular 


2 




4 


Near popular changed to Popular 


2 




4 


Popular denied or rejected in inquiry 


2 




4 


General response changed to Near popular 


1 




2 


Near popular changed to another 








Near popular 


1 




2 


Popular changed to Near Popular 


1 




2 


Popular changed to general response 


0 


0 


0 



1- 162 
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Frtqutncy and Dittribution of Bortchach Sptcial Scortt 

















Frtq ■ 0 


Frtq > 1 


♦Adj. 


Sp«ci«l Scores 


I 


SD 


Kangt 


Frtqutncy 


Sktvntss 


Kurtosis 


N(Z) 


1I(Z) 


X 


Personal 


0.71 


1.5 


0-12 


115 


3.93 


22.45 


107(66) 


55(34) 


(2.1) 


(FED 


0.03 


0.2 


0-1 


4 


6.18 


36.68 


158(97) 


4(3) 


(1.0) 




0*12 


0.5 


0-4 


20 


5.13 


32.55 


148(91) 


14(9) 


(1.4) 


(PSV) 


0.17 


0.5 


0-3 


28 


3.14 


11.32 


139(86) 


23(14) 


(1.2) 


DtvLMC VtrbAlisation 


0.39 


1.1 


0-9 


63 


5.54 


38.24 


125(77) 


37(23) 


(1.7) 


(DV) 


0.11 


0.3 


0-2 


17 


3.47 


12.40 


147(91) 


15(9) 


(1.1) 


Incongruous Co«bin«tions 


0.22 


0.6 


0-4 


36 


3.58 


15.65 


135(83) 


27(17) 


(1.3) 


(INCOM) 


0*10 


0.4 


0-3 


16 


5.21 


30.06 


151(93) 


11(7) 


(1.4) 


F«bulLXtd CombinAtLons 


0.17 


0.5 


0-4 


28 


4.08 


22.25 


140(86) 


22(14) 


(1.3) 


(FABCOM) 


0.04 


0.2 


0-1 


6 


4.95 


22.77 


156(96) 


6(4) 


(1.0) 


ContsainAtion 


0.04 


0.2 


0-2 


6 


6.59 


47.46 


157(97) 


5(3) 


(1.2) 


(CONTAH) 


0.03 


0.2 


0-2 


5 


7.43 


59.99 


158(98) 


4(2) 


(1.2) 


Autustic Logic 


0.24 


0.7 


0-4 


39 


3.63 


14.89 


136(84) 


26(16) 


(1.5) 


(ALOG) 


0.05 


0.2 


0-1 


8 


4.20 


15.82 


154(95) 


8(5) 


(1.0) 


Ttltvisioni aoviti atdia 


0.40 


0.8 


0-4 


65 


2.28 


5.50 


116(72) 


46(28) 


(1.4) 


(TV) 


0.03 


0.2 


0-1 


4 


6.18 


36.68 


158(98) 


4(2) 


(1.0) 


Transparency 


0.06 


0.4 


0-4 


9 


8.57 


82.35 


157(97) 


5(3) 


(1.8) 


(TIAMS) 


0.01 


0.1 


0-1 


2 


8.92 


78.45 


160(99) 


2(1) 


(1.0) 


Critical 


0.12 


0.5 


0-4 


20 


5.10 


29.46 


150(93) 


12(7) 


(1.7) 


(CRIT) 


0 


0 










0 


0 





*Ufliat N Fttq > 1 «• dtnoainatot, tspttttion of «vtca|t £ttqutnc7 nong thott who Mxhibittd tptcial tcort. 
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Appendix Q 

Bivariate Correlations Approaching Significance Between 
BSAG Factors, Rorschach Data and Background Variables 



BSAG Factor 

Variable i n m jy 



BSAG II 
BSAG IV 
BSAG V 
CD Fac 3 
CD Fac 4 
Rejections 
Pos V 
FQo- 
Age 

Medication 
Speech 

Physical Appearance 



*£ < .01 
**p < .001 



.73** 

.42** 

.48** .36** 
-.22* 

-.19* 

.20* 

-.19* 

-.19* 

-.20* -.23* 

.21* 
.24* 
.24* .25** 



« 
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vtriau 



XX 



▼IX 



CP FAC X 
CD FAC ZX 
a FAC XXX 



CD FAC ZV 


• 3l*» 




•24* 










CD FAC f 


•21* 




•31** 


• 33** 








CD FAC fX 


•23* 




,23** 




*27** 






iliC X 






-•22* 










UA6 lY 








-•19* 








t 




•74** 


•4t** 


•33** 




•32** 




Itj 
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•23*» 














ISI 


-•If* 














F«i A 


•4S** 


•39** 


•27** 




• 20* 






r <> 




•33** 


•32** 


• 32** 


• 23* 


•32** 




Foi V 




• J4** 


•37** 




• 24** 






Mi «A ' 
















1» 






• 32** 




• *w^^ 






VS 






• 34** 








•20* 


D 


as** 


• 77* 


•23** 


• *J"" 




• 22* 




Df 




• 21* 


•27** 




• J*** 


•44** 




M 


•30** 


•44** 


• 2f** 












• «3** 




•40** 




• 43** 


• iT"" 






• 30** 


« ,12** 


•24** 






• 24* 










• 3t** 


• *»"* 


• 29** 




• 27** 


OQ- 




•42** 












FQO 














• 73** 


FQ* 


•27** 




• *•-" 




• 24** 


• 71** 




rQ# 


•42** 


• 70** 


•32** 


• It* 


• 30** 


• 20* 






•40** 


• 33** 


• 20* 


• 21* 


•24** 






ro- 


• 21* 


•40** 




•42** 








Fiiri 


•a** 


•31**^ 


•24** 












•30** 


• 23* 


•33** 








-•21* 


Vitr Pe^Ur 


•3f** 


• 20* 


•20* 










zr 


•42** 




•3t** 




• 49** 


• 31** 




tptUl Scort 


•3»** 


• 24** 




• 33** 








At* 






• 24* 










l«Jt 


• It* 














Firt tittiat titeery 


• H** 








• 19* 


• 37** 




Ua4Ug HCX 












• It* 





CiMril RttlU 

iif 



• U** 



• 19* 



• < •Ol 
•*t < .001 
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Aypcodix t 

Bivariatt Corrtlatioa* Approaching Sifoificanct Ittwacn 
■orschach Factor*, Conttnt* and Dctttainanta, and lackfround Variabltt 



Korachach Factor 



Variablt 




Data Only 






Total 




I 


II 


III 


I 


II 


III 


R Dat II 


.47** 












R DaC III 


.31** 












R Toe I 


.49** 


.22* 


.92** 




.43** 


.43** 


R Tot II 


.56** 


.92** 


.27** 






.66** 


R Toe III 


.98** 


.62** 


.27** 








CD 1 


.54** 


.33** 


.46** 


.65** 


.63** 


.49** 


CD 2 


.75** 


.44** 






.35** 


.82** 


CD 3 


.43** 




.58** 


.72** 


.20* 


.37** 


CD 4 


.25** 


.53** 




.28** 


.68** 


.29** 


CD 5 


.27** 




.47** 


.64** 


.26** 


.25** 


CD 6 


.24** 




.28** 


.42** 


.20* 


.22* 


Firt Setting 


.24* 


.20* 


.24* 


.32** 


.28** 


.24* 


Central Htalth 


.18* 




.20* 


.22* 




.19* 



.01 
**p < .001 
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Appendix T 

Bivtriate Correlations Approaching Significance 
Between Background and Rorichach Variables 



BackRround V«ri«bli»ii 


Rorschach 




Fire 


General 


Variables 




^6x Setting 


Health 


R 






.22* 


IRT 


.30** 






Pos A 




.28** .20* 


.28** 


WS 




.22* 




DS 






.21* 


Dd 




.19* 




ndS 




.23* 




DQ+ 


.22* 


.31** 


.22* 


FQr+ 




.34** 


.20* 


FQo 






.22* 


Pairs 




.19* 




Zf 




.24* 


.20* 


Special 




.22* 





* p <..01 
**p <. .001 
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Appcadix U ' 

livariatt Corrtlationt Aaooc Backcrouad and AchitvtMnt Variablt* 





Rtading 


X«Angu«gt 


Math 


ScitQct 


8oc^ Stud^ 


IQ 


Idg 


Arith. 


fhy. Gto. 




KCE 


KB 


KCE 


KCE 


NCE 


CUtt 


Ach. 


Ach. 


App. Htalth 


KtAding MCE 


• 22* 


.36** 


.33** 


.35** 


.34** 










tangtugt HCE 






.27** 


.84** 


• 80** 










M«Ch MCE 








.30** 


.37** 










ScitQct KCE 










.90** 










iq Cltts 


• 27** 




.32** 




.20* 










Sptcch 






-•19* 






-•35** 


.18* 


.21* 


• 25** 


Size 
















• 25** 


• 20* 


IUlg« Ach« 


-•18* 




-.26** 






-.28** 




• 67** 




Arith. Ach« 




. -•21* 


-•32** 


-•24** 


-.23* 


-•32** 









*2.< -01 
**p < .001 
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